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Yield to the Lure of 
Totem Land— 


Know the joy of a thousand 
sheltered miles through a hun- 
dred picturesque islands from 
Vancouver to Skagway on a 


Canadian Pacific 
Steamer 


Feel the spell of the midnight 
sun — eat of the luscious 
Alaskan berries — pick brilliant 
wildflowers beside nature’s 
sculpture in rock and ice— see 
the mystic totem poles, the 
wild animal life— come back 
keen and rested for another 
year. Easy to reach through the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies — 
500 miles of“‘Alpine Fairyland.” 


Sailing Dates Gladly Furnished 
E. L. SHEEHAN 
Genl. Agt. Pass’r Dept. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

. Ask for Resort Tour No.M. R. 
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LEPPERT-ROOS 
FUR CO. 


809 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Established Since 1867 





We desire to inform our friends that 
our President, Mr. Solari, has returned from 
the East with a complete line of Summer 
Furs, also exclusive Fall Models. 


Call on us and let us show you the 
LAST WORD in FURS. 


Let us call for your*Furs and _ store 
them for the Summer in our Modern 
Cold Storage Vaults. 


Have your Furs remodeled or repaired 
NOW and take advantage of our Reduced 


Summer Rates. 


Main 5377—BOTH PHONES—Central 1177 
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It is Easter to Complete a 


Telephone Call Than to Re- 
port--‘‘The Line is Busy” 


——.. 








that number. 


If the subscriber makes a 


| call. 





to get the same number at the 


Very seldom does the telephone operator report a line busy 
when it isn’t—it is less work to complete the call. 


A request from a subscriber for a number which the oper- 
ator reports busy usually means a second call will be made for 


| busy, the operator’s work has been doubled. 
calls for the number a third time, whether the connection is 
made or not, the operator’s work has been tripled on this one 


’T ° . . 

Ihe line may be busy: (1) because some one is using the 
telephone called; (2) because another person on the same party 
line is using his telephone, or (3) when some one else is trying 


second call and the line is still 
If the subscriber 


. 


same time you are. 








and 


courteously 


Please be considerate of the telephone oper- 
ator—she does her work willingly, always 


wonderfully — well. 














Southwestern Bell | 
Telephone Company | 
| 











New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 


on receipt of purchase price with 


postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Atice Sit-By-THE-FirE by J. M. Barrie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1. 

The Scribner’s are publishing Barrie’s plays 
in uniform edition and they are almost as en- 
joyable between covers as on the stage. Any- 
one who saw Ethel Barrymore in this play 
years ago will wish to renew his pleasure 
in that performance, and for those who didn't, 
here is the next best thing. 

THe Suerrexrinc Pir by Arthur J. Rees. 
New York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 

A new mystery story by the famous Scot- 
land Yard detective, laid on the North Coast 
of England. 
der tangle with literary skill, Mr. Rees’ treat- 


ment of the criminal side of the condition 


In addition to unraveling a mur- 


known as epileptic mania, more particularly 
the strictly legal aspect of the responsibility 
of epileptics, makes his book most interesting. 
Mr. Rees was co-author of “The Mystery of 
the Downs” and “The Hampstead Mystery.” 

A Pincrim In PAestine by John Finley. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 

An account of the journeys on foot of the 
first American pilgrim to the Holy Land after 
the occupation by the British under General 
Allenby. Mr. Finley had been commissioner 
of education of the state of New York and 


was made Red Cross commissioner to Palestine 
because he had long been a student of. the 
history of that land. He was a close friend 
of General Allenby, of whose character and 
achievements he gives a glowing description. 
The entry of the British into Jerusalem, the 
author’s journey from 
night on the mount of Olives, the journey 
from Beersheba to Dan and beyond the Jordan 


Jaffa to Jericho, his 


are described with a blending of the present 
with the ancient past which should make the 
reader as familiar with actual conditions in 
that section today as with those in his own 
country. ‘The book is illustrated with numer- 
ous reproductions of photographs. 


SERVICE AND SacriFi@e by Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson. New York: 
Sons, $1.25. 


Charles Scribner's 

A third volume of poems by the author of 
“The Call of Brotherhood” and “One Woman 
to Another,’”’ dedicated to the author’s brother, 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose watchwords were 
courage and Many of the poems 
have been published in ‘periodicals. The vol 
ume contains the “Poetry Society Anthology,” 
written for the annual dinner of the Poetry 


service. 


Society of America. 


Tue Soctety oF Free States by Dwight W. 
Morrow. New York: Brothers, 
$1.25. 


An analysis by an 


Harper & 
American lawyer and 
business man of the proposed League of Na- 
tions, with a comprehensive study of former 
projects for world peace, previous ventures 
in international co-operation, the principle of 
nationality, and the abiding conflict between 
national liberty and world order. A complete 
bibliography is given at the end of each chap 
ter and the work is carefully cross-indexed. 
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All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,’ REEDY’s MIRROR. 
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The Goal of the League 


By W. M. R. 


TALY is to have Fiume for a few years, or 

that city may be a free port, until another port 

can be built for Jugo-Slavia. It is a com- 
promise between President Wilson and Orlando and 
Sonnino. Its resemblance to the temporary bestowal 
of Shantung upon Japan is. apparent. Compromise 
was inevitable. The League had to be saved, it: had to 
be signed by all the conferees to satisfy the desire 
of the world that the pact should not fail. The 
negotiators had to meet the wishes of the power 
over all powers—the people. Public opinion is thus 
shown to be the very essence of the authority of 
Before it, diplomacy and dickering 
went to smash. Backed by the will of mankind to 
peace, the League of Nations will work. If the 
people lose faith in the League it will go to pieces. 
Statesmen in the League will try to keep the 
people’s good will. Here is the basis of all the 
hopes that cluster about the League. The League 
is a fact. 


the covenant. 


Germany will sign the covenant and the terms 
to herself. She can do nothing else. The terms 
will be hard but she will try to meet them, in hope 
of later lightening of them. The rest of the world 
will see in time that it cannot profit by ruining 
Germany. She cannot be excluded from the League 
for long. She must be taken in for world-security. 
The world will need the work she can do, the wealth 
She must not be driven outcast 
into a league with Russia. The world wants one 
peace league, not two war leagues. That’s why a 
compromise was made with Italy and Japan; that 
too much power and too vast interest should not 
be forced into another league, of which Germany 
might be a nucleus. The first and steady effort 
of the League of Nations must be to bring Ger- 
That is, if the world means peace. 

Russia without the pale. Before she 
comes in, she must find herself. The other nations 
must help her to find herself by proving their good 
will, by not taking sides in her internal dissensions. 
The Allies must refrain from war upon Russia and 
must not ban any government the Russian people 
may set up. Let Russia, too, exercise self-determina- 
tion as to her destiny. 


she can produce. 


many in, 
remains 


There are minor matters still open, of course, 
as to the League covenant, but none of them prom- 
The indications are that every nation 
will ratify the covenant. The people will not have 
it otherwise. The biggest problem before the 
League is what to do about the world’s war debt. 
The United States will not consent to pooling them 
and pro-rating the burden. But most of the world 
is “broke,” and all the people are tax-burdened to 


ises a clash. 


the limit. The League must find an answer to this 
problem. There is.no answer except. to increase 
production. This can be done only by freeing 


land and labor, by freedom of trade in its widest, 
deepest meaning. Failing in that there must be 
repudiation, revolution, war. 


The League of Nations is only started in the di- 
rection of its goal—peace. Its hardest tasks are 
before it. It can make headway only by bearing 
in mind that what is necessary is the freedom of 
the people to work that they may live. The League 
of Nations will not function to its proper end until 
the people control it, that they may not be deprived 
by any form of privilege of their birthright in the 


earth. The League must be democratized. 





Reflections 


By W. M. R. 
Irreconcilable Ulster 
NGLAND has rescinded the order making 
E Limerick a military district. Limerick is 
ruled by something like a_ soviet. Lloyd 


George consents that Sinn Feiners shall be heard 
by the Peace Conference on Ireland’s declaration of 
independence. But the mayor of Belfast won’t re- 
ceive the delegation of Irishmen from America that 
seeks a possible reunion of Irish sentiment. Orange- 
dom will have no peace in Ireland, or even with 
England, if England will grant home rule. Ulster 
is irreconcilable to the world spirit. Her little 
finger is stronger than the loins of the British em- 
pire. 
oof 
For Missouri Taxationists 

TAXATION of everything at actual money value 
is the only way to tax, if everything is to be taxed. 
It is a Missouri ideal at present, so let us have it. 
But everything should not be taxed. Nothing pro- 
duced by individual labor should be taxed. Only 
that should be taxed which is held by the individual 
but belongs to all because produced by all. And 
the only thing that fills that bill is the value in 
land due to community growth and effort. When 
Missouri learns this she will have the truth, and 
then most other good things will be added unto 
her. 

def 
St. Louis Democracy 

Tue worthy gentlemen who are reorganizing the 
Democratic party in the City of St. Louis should not 
be interfered with. Let them go ahead. But first 
they should formulate a policy and programme 
with regard to city affairs. Around that democrats 
But they cannot be rallied around 
The policy and programme 
must be clear, distinct, concrete. It must set forth 
definite, material things to be accomplished. It must 
tell the people what the party purposes to do in 
the matter of a large necessary number of public 
improvements. It must say what it will do with 
the street railroad problem, with regard to the 
elimination of the blighted areas, with regard to 
utilization and beautification of the river front. 
It must take an unequivocal position as to dealing 
with the public utilities. It should come out for 
something like proportional representation in order 
to do away with a system that operates to make 
the Board of Aldermen a solid delegation from one 


can be rallied. 
glittering generalities. 


party. The Democratic party cannot be reorgan- 
ized successfully until it is reorganized for 
something other than the offices. It must 


not be reorganized under the thumb of the con- | 
solidated special interests. The party must not be ° 
reorganized ta.keep the present central committee- 
men in power, and those committeemen controlled 
by private interests that know exactly what they 
want. A plank the local Democratic party should 
proclaim is one for the abolition of all business 
and occupational licenses. There should be a plank 
calling for such a reconstitution of the police force 
as would make that body more efficient, and at the 
same time the party should pledge itself to do 
away with the bond or bail system in connection 
with political pull, that has been known to result 
in a bond being given for a crook before the police 
have brought him to the station. The Democratic 
party must stand for home rule for the city, for 
relief from political control by Jefferson City. Such 
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are the things that can get the support of demo- 
cratic voters. When such things are declared for, 
then let us have clean leadership free of control 
by influences that are the reverse of democratic. 
But there can be no democratic organization by 
men calling themselves Democrats who came out 
‘and approved the Republican mayor's irregular set- 
tlement of the city’s controversy with the United 
Railways, and refused to support or openly scratched 
the Democratic candidate for President of the Board 
of Aldermen, running on the platform that the 
mayor’s settlement was wrong, both in principle 
and method. 
efoote 
How to Deal With Discontent 

Passinc draconian laws against displaying the 
red flag and against agitation for social reforms of 
which the majority does not approve will not rid 
us of what is generally, inclusively and indefinitely 
called Bolshevism. The red flag and agitation are 
symbol and symptom of discontent. Suppression 
does not dispel discontent, but intensifies it. Dis- 
content is to be dealt with by measures remedying 
the evils that generate the discontent. There is not 
less discontent, but more because of suppression of 
free speech and freedom of assemblage, petition, 
memorial and remonstrance. Ferocious legislation 
defeats itself. Suppression and repression breed 
violence where there would be no violence. Gov- 
ernment should listen to the voice of discontent, 
rather than try to choke it off. It should try to 
meet the discontent and grant reforms and im- 
provements to redress the evils complained of. In 
Great Britain the government makes large conces- 
sion to those who complain of unfair conditions 
in the social, political, economic system. Here the 
government or the legislatures have no remedy 
but recourse to the police power, and the more the 
police power is exercised, the wider and deeper 
grows the unrest. What this Government of ours 
needs, in dealing with problems of dissatisfaction, is 
more brains and less brute force. Something should 
be doing for the better adjustment of society in 
accordance with economic fair play. And men and 
women should not be thrown into prison for saying 
that our system of society or that war growing out 
of that system, is wrong. There’s too much of the 
policy of “stamping out” people who do not con- 
form. There is too little of the policy of concilia- 
tion such as is followed in Great Britain in its 
dealing with agitators for better conditions, as in 
the report of the convention on the grievances of 
the mine workers. Ideas cannot be “stamped out.” 
Men and women may be, but their ideas live on, 
and when right they triumph. Much of govern- 
ment method in dealing with agitation today is 
little better than lynch law. And the Law Journal 
of New York condemns members of the bar who 
give legal aid to I. W. W.’s, Bolshevists and anar- 
chists. This, too, when it has been clearly shown 
by such lawyers, in the results of their defense of 
people alleged to belong to those organizations, that 
but for such aid innocent men might have gone to 
prison for from three to thirty years. It is mon- 
strous to suggest that any indicted person should go 
undefended. To deny the rights of anyone under 
the law is anarchy that spawns more anarchy. Drag- 
net laws designed to “get” anyone who talks a 
bit hotly and loosely are not laws at all, but in- 
strumentalities of persecution. Not suppression and 
repression are the need of the hour, but confirma- 
tion of the citizen in all his old-time liberties. 


A 
“one 


The Fellow-Servant Trap 

THERE is dispute as to whether there is a joker 
in the recently passed workmen’s compensation act 
in Missouri. I think there is, in this respect, that a 
certain clause in the law reintroduces that hoary 
iniquity we thought we were rid of when we abol- 
ished the fellow servant law. An injured worker 
can be denied compensation for his injury if it can 
be shown that the injury was due to his own neg- 
Ject or that of a fellow worker. The worker in 
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modern industry should not be made to assume that 
risk of another worker’s negligence. That other 
worker’s negligence, or rather the consequences of it, 
should be a burden on the industry. Of course, a 
worker should not be compensated for the results 
of his own neglect to take proper precautions. The 
fellow servant law was all right. a hundred or three 
hundred years ago, but it isn’t now, when a man 
may be maimed by the negligence of a fellow servant 
he never saw, working half a block away. The fel- 
low servant clause in the workmen’s compensation 
law is a joker, and‘a nasty one at that. 
foots 
Headless Horseman Statesmanship 

Nogopy seems to have the faintest idea what we 
shall do with the railroads. Or with the ships. 
The President said he had no policy to suggest. He 
thought American business initiative and ingenuity 
would take care of that sort of thing. All business 
needed was to have the harness taken off. Maybe 
so, but there’s nobody has any plan of unharness- 
ing business, in respect of railroads and ships, that 
anybody else will agree to. -The Government is not 
in favor of Government ownership, but nobody 
knows what the Government does favor. It doesn’t 
favor anything apparently that business suggests 
as a way of unharnessing itself. The chief execu- 
tive, who deems it his prerogative to plan and duty 
to execute policies, does not plan and therefore 
cannot execute. So things are at sixes and sevens 
and loose ends generally. There are two plans for 
getting the soldiers on the land, Secretary Lane's 
and Secretary Wilson’s. They are in more or less 
conflict. Postmaster General Burleson gave up the 
telegraphs and telephones after he had made them 
a bane to his countrymen by maladministration, but 
at least he gave them up. That was something. 
The Government seems to be without a head as to 
anything but the League of Nations. Domestic 
problems apparently do not concern the administra- 
tion at all. There is no team work. The Govern- 
ment can’t fix what it will pay for railroad steel. 
It won’t accept the prices made by men who were 
trying to unharness the steel business. It doesn’t 
fix the price itself. If the Congress upon whose 
door step the President left the reconstruction 
babies is doing anything about. those abandoned 
infants, nobody has heard of it. This inaction, this 
uncertainty is not good for government or for busi- 


ness. The administration must do something, if 
it won't let business do anything. 
Soele 


North Dakota’s Counter-Revolution 

Tuat North Dakota revolution by constitutional 
means has not yet won its objective. That revolu- 
tionary instrument, the referendum, is being in- 
voked against the revolution. An Independent Vot- 
ers’ League is appealing to the people to set aside 
the chief measures passed by the Farmers’ Non- 
Partisan League in control of the legislature and 
all the state offices. This new organization is en- 
forced by one or two of the state officers elected 
by the Non-Partisan. League, who say that some 
of the more important measures are unconstitutional 
and economically unwise. The Non-Partisan 
League says that the Independent Voters’ League 
is inspired, aided, abetted and financed by the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, the loan sharks, 
the old gangs in politics and the plutocracy gen- 
erally. There is a revolt on in the Non-Partisan 
League against the alleged dictatorship of its leader, 
President A. C. Townley. Those who are attacking 
Mr. Townley are denounced as traitors of the 
deepest dye and direst motive. The opposition to 
the Non-Partisan League asserts that the league 
laws will bankrupt the state, ruin the schools, suborn 
and pollute the press, corrupt the judiciary and Lord 
knows what else. The Non-Partisan League mil- 
lennium, will, if you believe its enemies, make 
North Dakota a hell on earth. The Independent 
League has as fine a vocabulary of vituperation as 
the Non-Partisan League, and both vocabularies are 
working overtime just now. The North Dakota 


Leader’s supplement of April 26th is made up of ap 
exposition and explanation of the Non-Partisay 
programme as enacted into law. It is entitled, 
“Facts About North Dakota’s New Laws.” This 
publication is a valuable document in that, in de. 
fending those laws, it indicates clearly the genera} 
line of attack upon the new code. The new laws 
are too many to explain in an article of ordinary 
length. They empower the state to go into prac- 
tically any kind of business, or own any kind of 
property, not only within its own confines, but be- 
yond its borders. An Industrial Commission js 
provided that can do almost anything you can imag- 
ine a state doing, establishing, owning, operating a 
state bank, railroad terminals, elevators and flour 
mills. It has the right of eminent domain—to take 
what it needs in its business. Three men will wield 
this power, through subordinate boards. The state 
bank will finance all the undertakings of the Indus- 
trial Commission. It will guarantee all deposits. [It 
will start with $2,000,000 capital derived from the 
sale of bonds duly authorized by the legislature. It will 
have, in addition, a bond issue of $10,000,000 to be 
used in replacing the funds advanced by the bank on 
loans on first. real estate mortgages. The bank will act 
as a reserve bank for seven hundred state banks 
of North Dakota. The interest farmers now pay to 
parties outside the state will be kept in the state. 
The Mill and Elevator Association will start with 
a capital of $5,000,000 in bonds. This concern will 
receive, grade, buy and grind the farmers’ grain 
—and do it honestly. The state will insure crops 
against hail at low rates. The state bank will finance 
farmers in the building of homes on long time and 
at low rates. Of the $17,000,000 bond issue some 
is to be used in financing other utilities. The bonds 
are to be retired in due course out of the profits 
on the various state enterprises. The state has 
radically provided for railroad rates such as North 
Dakotans want and will have—rates that will pre- 
vent Minnesota mills from getting the flour busi- 
ness that ought to be in North Dakota. The North 
Dakota workmen’s compensation act “prevents cor- 
porations or individual employers from side-stepping 
responsibility in case of accidents, on the theory 
that the injured worker was negligent. In all cases 
industrial insurance is. automatically paid.” Tax 
assessments on some groperty such as big business 
may use, on farm lands, bank stocks, etc., shall be 
on a 100 per cent basis. Taxes on live stock, agri- 
cultural tools, machinery, motor vehicles and struc- 
tures used for homes on town or city lots are to 
be assessed at 50 per cent of par value. All farm 
land improvements are exempt. Income taxes ar¢ 
levied, higher on unearned than on earned incomes. 
There is much more in this programme, but this 
will suffice. It is well to say that there’s not a 
thing in it for which there is not precedent in suc- 
cessful operation in other states in this country 
and in many countries in Europe. The Independent 
Voters’ League asserts that the programme as a 
whole or in part is—well, ruinously wrong in prin- 
ciple, confiscatory of private Property, destined to 
early disaster. The Independent Voters’ League 
proposes some laws in modification of Non-Partisan 
laws. They are denounced by the Non-Partisans 
as camouflage, designed to fool the farmers. The 
Independent Voters’ League: is especially desirous 
of killing the law that provides for state conducted 
newspapers to carry all the state’s advertising’ and 
no other. There’s to be one official paper in each 
county. What paper it shall be is to be decided by 
the people at each general election. Of course, the 
paper that doesn’t cater to the people won't be se- 
lected to carry the state’s business. This, says the 
Independent League,/ will crush out the free and 
independent press, but the Non-Partisans say that 
at least this is better than having the politicians 
rotate the state advertising among three papers 1m 
each county, keeping them all grateful for past and 
hopeful for future contracts. The opposition to the 
Non-Partisan law doesn’t hesitate to denounce the 
whole programme as Bolshevistic. The doom and 
downfall of North Dakota are freely predicted. 
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There are, as intimated above, signs of a split in 
the Non-Partisan organization. President Townley 
js under indictment for disloyalty, though I saw a 
Victory Loan advertisement the other day that 
was signed by him and other agrarian leaders. The 
larger daily papers throughout the Northwest de- 
nounce the Non-Partisan League with unrestrained 
invective. The railroad men and millers and big 
business men generally profess to see in the pro- 
gramme nothing but abomination. The Independent 
League that starts out to “referend” the Non-Par- 
tisan laws has plenty of money to cover the state. 
But I see by the Non-Partisan papers that the farm- 
ers of that league continue to send in their dues 
with regularity and with letters the chief present 
burden of which is that if the Non-Partisan laws 
are so fatal as the Independents say they are, why 
not let them work out their own destruction and 
prove the case against them? As to the charge 
of Bolshevism, here’s what North Dakota’s Non- 
Partisan governor, Lynn J. Frazier, says: “We 
believe the best protection against revolution is to 
assist rather than retard evolution, and in_ this 
state it is the intention of the administration to 
remove discontent and prevent disorder by remedy- 
ing the legitimate economic complaints of the people 
instead of trying to stamp out just grievances.” 
All this by orderly constitutional methods. There 
seems to be more frenzy against the Non-Partisan 
League than there is in it. 
foots 
Breeding Trouble With Mexico 

Is there a subtle movement on to generate trouble 
with Mexico? There was a flare-up in financial quar- 
ters when Carranza’s government proposed to keep 
control of the mineral and oil resources in lands 
granted as agricultural concessions. Now, it is 
intimated that Mexico will await the results of the 
Paris peace conference to see “what the world in 
general will do with its obligations, how many na- 
tions will repudiate their debts and how many will 
trim their obligations to figures compatible with 
their income.” This purpose was recently declared 
by Louis Cabrera, Mexican Secretary of Finance. 
It is taken to mean that Mexico is getting ready to 
repudiate her debt. Of course the great powe:s 
won't stand for that. They may think of using 
force to collect. Mexico owes us some money, too. 
Our jingoes will soon be saying we ought to clean 
up Mexico, while the League of Nations holds off 
because it cannot touch any matter that is covered 
by the Monroe Doctrine. Mexico is said to have 
ordered her ambassador at Paris to retire to Spain 
as a protest against the indignity of the exclusion 
of Mexico from a place at the conference table. We 
are told in still other dispatches that the British 
government is securing control of oil properties of 
her own nationals, like Lord Cowdray, and of the 
Dutch-Shell concern in Mexico. Oil control is to be 
an important feature of future preparedness for 
eventualities in international complications. Some of 
our ultra-patriotic people don’t think our government 
should permit Mexico to grant such transfer of oil 
properties to a foreign government. There are per- 
sons about Washington who insist that Mexico 
shall be brought to book for all these things and 
many others. They insist that Carranza is. still 
under German influence. The facts about the con- 
ditions in Mexico are hard to get. About all that 
is clear is that some influence is operating steadily 
to breed trouble between that country and this. Off- 
hand, I should say that Mexico is not to be blamed 
for waiting to see how the world’s war debt is 
going to be paid; that she is within her rights in 
keeping control of the natural resources in the 
earth, and that it is nothing new for Mexico, as 
for other Latin American nations, to look upon 
our Monroe Doctrine as a menace rather than a 
Protection of its integrity and sovereignty. It does 
not seem likely that Mexico is foolish enough to 
base any hopes upon the friendship of Germany, 
for the German government is extremely exiguous 
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and the German economic and military power is 
broken. As for what Mexico may be permitting 
the British to do with regard to their oil conces- 
sions the information is vague and hazy. All these 
matters are calculated to keep alive in this country 
distrust and dislike of Mexico. It is certain that 
people of note in Mexico feel that there is a steady 
pressure for trouble. Not long since three distin- 
guished members of the Mexican Catholic hierarchy 
issued an appeal to this country not to believe the 
rumors of inimical purpose against us. This is the 
more significant because the Catholic church has 
no reason to love the Carranza government, which 
is said to persecute it. The churchmen set their 
own wrongs aside in an effort to soften the feeling 
between the peoples. Though three archbishops 
constitute a very small percentage of the Mexican 
ecclesiastics of that rank, the signers of the appeal 
are said to be the most statesmanlike men of their 
order. That they should feel called upon to plead 
for peace shows that there, as here, the drift of 
relations between the countries is regarded by per- 
sons well informed as being in the direction of 
conflict. Needless to say, most people in the United 
States want no more war, and especially no war 
over debts and concessions and in the interests of 
international brokers, exploiters and speculators. 
efoete 
The Soldier Vote 

IF any ‘individual’s impression about so large a 
subject has any value whatever, I should say, as a 
result of many talks with soldiers in the great war, 
that those politicians are utterly mistaken who think 
that the men who wore the khaki are going to vote 
in mass for any military candidate for President 
next year. Just what it is that the boys in the war 
have against the generals who have been “men- 
tioned,” would be difficult to define, but the feeling 
or the conviction is there. Our soldiers are not 
militaristic in spirit. They seem to think that they 
went in for a necessary but an ugly job and they 
don’t want any more of it. They apparently don't 
want to be posed as “heroes” themselves, and they 
have their own opinion about the way the army 
was handled, aside from the actual fighting. They 
seem to be dubious to a great extent about a great 
national organization of ex-soldiers, though not un- 
willing to go into it in a somewhat tentative spirit. 
The one thing that makes it seem to them worth 
tying up with, is the fact that, for the present at 
least, the conspicuous personalities in the preliminary 
movement for organization are equally divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, instancing Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Col. Bennett Clark, 
son of Champ Clark. Soldiers whom I have spoken 
to on the subject are in the wait-and-see frame of 
mind. They want to know what it is that the 
American Legion purposes doing when it shall have 
been organized. If there’s to be any politics in it, 
there will be hundreds of thousands of soldiers who 
will keep out of it. I don’t think, from my observa- 
tions, that the soldiers are thinking much of the 
details of politics. Many of them have grievances 
over inconveniences experienced in the service, but 
they are not possessed of the idea that the war was 
mismanaged generally. They have not been ham- 
mered into any such solidarity as that of the Union 
army, when it came out of four years of the civil 
war. And the nature of the late war was not such 
as to create any such affectionate relations between 
troops and commanders as grew up in the armies 
that fought from 1861 to 1865. Personality had 
little picturesque play and there was very little 
glamour about most of the fighting. It seems to me 
that most of the soldiers have a certain seriousness 
under their seeming burlesque indignation over the 
way that prohibition was put over on them in their 
absence. They may not so much miss the drink 
of which they are to be deprived, but they do think 
that the subject was of enough importance to them 
to entitle them to have been consulted about it. The 
experiences of many who have come back expect- 









ing jobs that are not to be had, are responsible 
for much discontent, but if recent. official statistics 
are to be trusted, unemployment is diminishing and 
that means the soldiers are getting places. The 
things soldiers most complain about in the army 
are red tape, saluting and the caste system. They 
say that they don’t want any more of that. They 
don’t, as a rule, talk partisan politics. Very many 
of them, when led to that topic, say they don’t know 
how they will vote until they know what are to be 
the issues. I’ve watched the soldiers at the thea- 
ters and I have been surprised at their failure to 
respond to pictures of statesmen or generals. Those 
I have seen do not appear to be at all the kind of 
men who in uniform break up public meetings of 
socialists and others, as at New York and Cleveland. 
Their frostiness when questioned about their com- 
manders is remarkable. They don’t appear to have 
much enthusiasm about anything, except getting 
home. They don’t want to talk war at all, as a rule. 
I should say that as a body they are politically 
incalculable. Whether they can be organized po- 
litically remains, of course, to be demonstrated. I 
have met quite a number of them who say they are 
socialists and I have met two or three anarchists, 
but most of the men I have met are not politically 
minded at all, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover. About all I think I gather from them is 
that they have had enough war, and are not inclined 
unduly to exalt any of their generals. But I am 
giving only my own impression and that is not of 
sufficiently wide scope to justify me in any sweep- 
ing, generalized assertions. One sailor from 
Vladivostok who came to see me said: “Politics! 
Say there'll be more than enough ‘hero’ candidates 
to go around in both parties for all offices from 
constable to president. They’ll be a drug on the 
market. Most of the boys will vote the ticket they 
voted before the war or their fathers voted. I 
don’t think politics bothers most of them very much, 
And when it comes to the hero business—say, the 
heroes were those who got the chances.” It looks 
as if it will be hard to play up army sentiment 
very strong in the next election. The boys don’t 
seem to me to be inclined to swallow any guff. 
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Low Visibility 
By George Santayana 


This essay is one of a series appearing in the Athenaeum, 
London, entitled “Soliloquies in England.’”’ The author, a 
philosopher and poet, infrequently in evidence of late years, 
was formerly a professor at Harvard University. 


HE stars lie above all countries alike, but the 
T atmosphere that intervenes is denser in one 
place than in another; and even where it is 
purest, if once its atoms catch the sunlight, it cuts 
off the prospect beyond. In some climates the veil 
of earthly weather is so thick and blotted that even 
the plodder with his eyes on the ground finds its 
density inconvenient, and misses his way home, The 
advantage of having eyes is neutralized at such mo- 
ments, and it would be better to have retained the 
power of going on all fours and being guided by 
scent. In fact, human beings everywhere are like 
marine animals and live in a congenial watery me- 
dium, which like themselves is an emanation of 
mother earth; and they are content for the most 
part to glide through it horizontally at their native 
level. They ignore the third, the vertical dimen- 
sion; or if they ever get some inkling of empty 
heights or rigid depths, where they could not 
breathe, they dismiss that speculative thought with 
a shudder, and continue to dart about in their fa- 
miliar aquarium, immersed in an opaque fluid that 
cools their passions, protects their intellect from 
mental dispersion, keeps them from idle gazing, and 
screens them from impertinent observation by those 
who have no business in the premises. 
The stellar universe that silently surrounds them, 
if while swimming they ever think of it, seems to 
them something foreign and not quite credibly re- 


ported. How should anything exist so unlike home, 
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so out of scale with their affairs, so little watery. 
and so little human? Their philosophers confirm 
them in that incredulity; and the sea-caves hold 
conclaves of profound thinkers congregated to prove 
that only fog can be real, The dry, their council 
decrees, is but a vain abstraction, a mere negative 
which human imagination opposes to the moist, of 
which alone, since life is moist, there can be posi- 
tive experience. 

As for the stars, these inspired children of the 
mist have discovered that they are nothing but pos- 
tulates of astronomy, imagined for a moment to 
exist, in order that a beautiful human science may 
be constructed about them. Duller people, born in 
the same fog, may not understand so transcendental 
a philosophy, but they spontaneously frame others 
of their own, not unlike it in principle. In the mid- 
dle of the night, when the starlight best manages to 
pierce to the lowest strata of the air, these good peo- 
ple are asleep; yet occasionally when they are re- 
turning somewhat disappointed from a party, or 
when illness or anxiety or love-hunger keeps them 
pacing their chamber or tossing in their beds, by 
chance they may catch a glimpse of a star or two 
twinkling between their curtains. Idle objects, they 
say to themselves, like dots upon the wallpaper. Why 
should there be stars at all, and why so many of 
them? Certainly they shed a little light and are 
pretty; and they are a convenience sometimes in the 
country when there is no moon and no lamp posts; 
and they are said to be useful in navigation and to 
enable the astronomers to calculate sidereal time in 
addition to solar time, which is doubtless a great 
satisfaction to them. But all this hardly seems to 
justify such an expense of matter and energy as is 
involved in celestial mechanics. To have so much 
going on so far away, and for such prodigious 
lengths of time, seems rather futile and terrible. 
Who knows? Astrologers used to foretell people's 
character and destiny by their horoscope; perhaps 
they may turn out to have been more or less right 
after all, now that science is coming round again 
to support more and more what our fathers called 
superstitions. There may be some meaning in the 
stars, a sort of code-language, such as Bacon put 
into Shakespeare’s sonnets, which would prove to 
us, if we could only read it, not how insignificant, 
but how very important, we are in the world, since 
the very stars are talking about us. 


The safest thing, however, is to agree with the 
great idealists, who say that there are really no 
stars at all. Or, if their philosophy seems insecure 
—and there are rumors that even the professors are 
hedging on the subject—we can always take refuge 
in faith, and think of the heavenly bodies as beauti- 
ful new homes in which we are to meet and work 
together again when we dic; and as in time we 
might grow weary even there, with being every day 
busier and happier, there must always be other stars 
at hand for us to move to, each happier and busier 
than the last; and since we wish to live and to 
progress forever, the number of habitable planets 
provided for us has to be infinite. Certainly faith 
is far better than science for explaining everything. 

So the embryonic soul reasons in her shell of 
vapor; her huddled philosophy is, as it were, pre- 
matal, and discredits the possibility of ever peeping 
into a cold outer world. Yet in time this shell may 
grow dangerously thin in places andya little vague 
light may filter through. Strange promptings and 
premonitions at the same time may visit the im- 
prisoned spirit, as if it might not be impossible or 
inglorious to venture into a world that was not one- 
self. At last, willy-nilly, the soul may be actually 
hatched, and may suddenly find herself horribly ex- 
posed, cast perhaps on the Arabian desert, or on 
some high, scorched, open place that resembles. it, 
like the uplands of Castile. There the rarefied at- 
mosphere lets the stars down upon her overwhelm- 
ingly, like a veritable host of heaven. ‘There the 
barren earth winds few tentacles about the heart: 
it stretches away dark and empty beneath our feet, 
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a mere footstool for meditation. It is a thing to 
look away from, too indifferent and accidental even 
to spurn; for, after all, it supports us, and though 
small and extinguished it is one of the stars. In 
these regions the shepherds first thought of God. 
oot 
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Single Tax in the Malay 


States 

N Reepy’s Mirror of December 6, 1918, there ap- 

peared a “Reflection” setting forth that the clos- 

est approximation anywhere in the world to the 
application of the single tax is to be found, accord- 
ing to the Sydney Standard of June 15, 1907, in the 
Federal Malay districts amalgamated about, thirty 
years ago under a British administration on the 
Crown colony plan, and occupying the southern por- 
tion of the Malay peninsula, just across the Malacca 
strait from Sumatra. The area is about the same 
as that of Tasmania. 

Ex-Senator Stanforth Smith, who had been travel- 
ing in the East, gave in the Standard of the date 
mentioned a_ statement concerning the taxation 
scheme in the Federal Malay region. He 
“Thirty years ago these states were practically un- 
explored jungle, inhabited by half-savage tribes. 
Now these same states have 1,586 miles of metalled 
roads, 1,000 miles of cleared tracks and bridle paths, 
421 miles of metre-gauge railway, with subsidised 
motor-car services to outlying places, and 1,231 miles 
of telegraph and telephone lines. They have 248 
state schools, 31 free hospitals and 2 savings banks. 
They have rest-houses (practically state hotels) at 
every railway station. They have a state medical 
service, a military force of 842 men, and a fine body 
of police, numbering 2,651. Incredible as it may 
seem, they have no public debt, but have, on the 
contrary, millions of dollars of surplus revenue in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities. They are at 
present building another 152 miles of railway out of 
revenue. Lastly, they have magnificent public build- 
ings, also paid for out of revenue.” 

In reply to an inquiry how all this could be done 
Senator Smith said: “It is not done either by 
‘scientific protection’ or a ‘revenue tariff,’ for this 
astonishing federation imposes no import customs 
duties except on spirits and opium, although it does 
tax its exports. It is done by taxation of the value of 
unimproved land. Out of a total revenue for 
1904 of £2,225,000 no less than £1,700,000 was rent 
of land. The states have not parted with the fee 
simple of one acre of their territory. These states 
are booming while Australia stagnates. He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Commenting upon this statement, REEDY’s M1RRoR 
said: “Even this, however, is not pure single tax. 
That tax presupposes absolutely the abolition of all 
taxes except those upon the value of land and that 
tax taking all the economic rent. The export tax 
and the two import taxes exist. Therefore the Fed- 
eral Malay states do not operate under the pure sin- 
gle tax.” Someone looked up the Federated Malay 
interests in the Statesman’s Year Book and reported 
the discovery that taxation other than on land val- 
ues supported the government there. The editor of 
REEDY’s Mirror then wrote to Mr. A. G. Huie, sec- 
retary of the Free Trade and Land Values League, 
Sydney, N. S. W., asking for the truth of the mat- 
ter. His reply is given herewith: 

Sidney, N. S. W., March 22nd, 1919. 
William Marion Reedy, Esq., 
Bt. Lovie. UU. S:- A, 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the 25th of December I have to 
say that I brought it and marked copy of REEpY’s MrRRor 
under the notice of Senator Pratten, one of the N. S. W 
representatives in the Australian Senate. Senator Pratten 
is well informed about the Malay States, being interested in 
tin mining in that country. He knows ex-Senator Staniforth 
Smith, but has not seen him for some time, as he went to 
England about two years ago, On some mission connected 
with the war. 

Senator Pratten states that ex-Senator Smith’s statement 
that, in 1904, no less than £1,700,000 of the £2,225,000 of 
the total revenue was rent of land is probably approximately 
correct, if rightly understood, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Land for mining purposes is let on 25 years leases, at a 


rental of one dollar (Straits dollar 2s. 4d.) per acre per 
year. Jf the mineral resources are not worked out in that 


said: 


time, a renewal of the lease may be obtained, provided the 
labor conditions have been kept. A royalty is charged upon 
the gross value of tin ore won (produced) from this land 
on a sliding scale. It varies from 10 per cent when the price 
of tin is low to 15 per cent when it is high. , 

Land is also let for agricultural purposes on 25 years 
leases at yearly rentals of from 25 cents to 50 cents per acre 

Where land is let for mining purposes the agriculturaj 
rights are reserved. In the same way mining rights are re. 
served in agricultural leases. 

Land required for house property is also let on lease at a 
small rental. 

The States definitely refuse to part with the fee-simple of 
the bulk, if not all, of the land. In_ 1904 the revenue from 
tin royalties was anything from say £750,000 to £1,000,000, 
The production of tin latterly has been about 50,000 tons 
per year. The royalties last year, on account of the high 
price of tin, were about £1,250,000. 

If mining royalties are regarded as a species of land rent 
then Staniforth Smith is substantially correct. he erred 
at all it was in stating that the railways and public build. 
ings were paid for only out of land taxes or rents, whereas 
they were mainly paid for out of mining royalties, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. G. Hut. 
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Letters and Liberty 
By Charles J. Finger 
A LIGHTHOUSE keeper on the coast of Vene- 


zuela, to beguile his solitude, once made a 

chart. His reference books were Stopford 
Brooke’s “English Literature” and an incomplete copy 
of Taine. Being an Englishman, he had projected 
his work on an elaborate scale, as Prof. Charles F, 
Johnson of H&rtford, Conn., will recall, if he reads 
the Mirror. On a ten-foot roll of paper was a base 
line divided into spaces an eighth of an inch in 
width, each of which represented the period of a 
vear, and the time dealt. with extended from 1200 to 
1900. Horizontally there were six zones devoted to 
Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Philosophy and _ Political 
writings. The upper zone was reserved for Events 
and Influences. In the zones were horizontal lines 
carrying authors’ names and connecting the year of 
his birth with that of his death, the line perceptibly 
thickening across the period that represented his 
greatest activity. Looking at the chart, the first im- 
pression was that certain authors were close con- 
temporaries, and the second, that a kind of moral 
revolution had followed each social revolution, as 
evidenced in a change in the character of the litera- 
ture produced. 

“You see plainly,” explained the lighthouse keeper, 
“that an event in the world of action has its influ- 
ence upon literature and that, in turn, upon human 
conduct. Look at the Drama zone and note the 
group around the year 1600. You have Beaumont, 
Jonson, Ford, Massinger, Fletcher, Shakespeare. 
The repressive influence of Calvin, Knox and Fox 
had passed away and men’s imaginations ran riot 
because of the opening up of a new world. Men of 
action, Pizarro, Cortes, Nicuesa, Raleigh, had done 
something that awakened hope and the drama was 
the joyful expression. Next note the repressive in- 
fluence of the Puritans, then follow along until you 
come to the time of the French Revolution. Now 
men of ideals influence men of action, and Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Hume, Adam Smith and Turgot are 
the advance agents of that event. See next what 
that new hope does to literature. You find a growth 
of revolutionary poets, Byron, Shelley, Burns and 
many more, who in turn aid to beget Chartism and 
Factory Acts and Corn Laws. Then comes the day 
of the novel. Mark how that has grown to the ex- 
clusion of other literary forms. And it will con- 
tinue to grow until some emasculating influence 
comes along or something newer and more vivid that 
can be used to give people a vision of a better life 
comes into play. It might be that this Lumiere’s 
Cinematograph holds possibilities that way * * * 
Or there may be a Guild of Authors in some new 
political condition, co-operating with statesmen; 
vision allied with executive ability would surely re- 
sult in something worth while. Look at the influ- 
ence of Henry George upon Tom Johnson, the exec- 
utive.” 

The chart was later sent to Prof. Charles F. John- 
son, who wrote one of the best histories of English 
Literature that was ever put before students, and 
the Lighthouse man drifted to New Mexico, where 
he became scrap gatherer on the E. P. & N. E. R,, 
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for, as Thoreau said, Apollo must serve Admetus. 

There are two excellent chapters in a recently 
published book by Prof. John W. Cunliffe, “Eng- 
lish Literature During the Last Half Century” 
(Macmillan), that. would have delighted. the light- 
house keeper. One of them is on the Irish move- 
ment in literature, which contains a wealth of in- 
formation not easily obtainable elsewhere in such 
concentrated form; the other is really an essay 
upon the postulate that all writers are subject to the 
conditions under which they live, and react to events 
and influences in the political and social world, with 
a review of economic progress during the past fifty 
years. Unfortunately for the theory propounded by 
the lighthouse keeper, in the chapters devoted to the 
works of Meredith, Hardy, Butler, Gissing, Shaw, 
Wells, Galsworthy and Bennett, the author has laid 
more stress on the manner in which each writer has 
been driven: into himself for his experience, and, 
consequently, a considerable amount of space has 
been devoted to biography. The effect of this on 
the reader is a sense of a lack of continuity and 
one feels as though he were sitting through a series 
of separate lectures. 

Prof. Cunliffe seems to give undue weight. at 
times to a consideration of the manner in which 
certain of the writers that he examines deal with 
sex psychology and the portrayal of love. In this 
connection he has this to say of Wells: “It is when 
Wells tries to convey passion purified by its own 
fire that he fails most dismally. The lower forms 
of sex attraction he represents faithfully and sym- 
pathetically; for the portrayal of real passion in its 
intenser moods, he has no gift.’ Now, whether 
Wells could or could not portray passion in its 
loftier moods is hard to say, but when Cunliffe 
writes that Wells has represented sex attraction in 
its lower form, he praises Wells for his verisimili- 
tude. The characters Wells has drawn are all men 
moving in a commercial environment, and his Pollys, 
Kippses, Traffords, Remingtons, Smallways and 
Solomonsons are far too busily engaged in making 
a living to discover that Love is the last and the 
most difficult lesson that humanity has to learn. 

For the higher, ineffable form of affection one 
must go to Hudson with his “Green Mansions” and 
his “Crystal Age.” Had Wells attempted in his more 
mature novels to conceive a society in which men 
and women were economically free, he might. have 
portrayed a higher, more intense passion. But his 
characters are tied hand and _ foot by _ sheer 
necessity. For all of such, courtship is a narrow, 
sordid affair, and marriage an egoisme a deux. One 
might equally well say with truth that neither Wells, 
nor Gissing, nor Galsworthy has portrayed friend- 
ship in its highest phase, as it appeared for example, 
in Greek life and thought. But then our civilization 
has no place for friendship any more than it has for 
love, for the tendency of our times stimulates al! 
that is lowest and calls forth nothing that is highest 
either in intellect, heart or character. Could we but 


once achieve human freedom, spiritual freedom 
would most assuredly follow. 
Se 


The lighthouse keeper, you recall, spoke of a Guild 
of Authors. He had once met Prince Kropotkin, 
shortly after that kindly anarchist, together with 
Louise Michel and Pouget, had been released from 
the prison at Clairvaux. Kropotkin, in common 
with many other revolutionists of that day, had be- 
come so firmly convinced of the imminence of the 
social change desired, that he had forecast life and 
human activity under an anarchist condition with 
meticulous care. All citizens, he anticipated, were 
to labor with their hands, and authors themselves 
should be typesetters, bookbinders and craftsmen. 
Thus would be formed a Guild of Authors that 
would not only foster literature, but also decide 
upon the books that were to be published. What 
would become of anti-anarchistic expression of opin- 
ion under these conditions is not clear. By the same 
token, one’ Wonders how that criticism which is the 
soul of progress shall find expression under State 
Socialism in which the state shall be the sole pub- 
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lisher, or under Syndicalism or Guild Socialism, in 
which the Federation du Livre would have the 
whole trade under control. 

Even so keen an analyst as Bertrand Russell in his 
“Proposed Roads to Freedom” (Henry Holt & Co.), 
cannot find an answer. If an answer had been pos- 
sible, he would have found it. The whole book is a 
search for truth, and in the search he examines in 
turn Anarchism, Marxian Socialism, Syndicalism 
and Guild Socialism. He rejects all systems but 
the last. Anarchism he embraces as an ultimate 
ideal, but discards as impracticable. Marxian So- 
cialism would give too much power to the state, 
while Syndicalism would abolish it to substitute some 
new central authority’to put. an end to the rivalries 
of different groups of producers. But in Guild So- 
cialism, although it has its.weakness, as in the case 
of the Guild of Authors, he sees the adoption of a 
system of federalism among trades similar to that 
now aborning between nations. Possible dangers, 
such as that of suppression of free expression of 
opinion, he believes, will vanish if the importance 
of liberty is adequately acknowledged. 

Now, the lighthouse keeper, having heard Henry 
George lecture at Cambridge University in 1884, 
had imbibed many of his doctrines, and would have 
pointed out to Bertrand Russell that there is a road 
to freedom that would resolve all the difficulties of 
the situation which loom unsettled at the end of his 
fascinating volume. The lighthouse keeper would 
say that the Georgean social proposal would bring 
about a condition in which each worker would get 
what he earns, in which the extremes of affluence 
and poverty would disappear, and in which there 
would be no occasion for another Milton to fulmi- 
nate another “Areopagitica.” 


SP 
See add 


Moeller’s ““Moliere™ 


By Silas Bent 
ORD MORLEY’S observation that the best 
title of Louis XIV to the recollection of pos- 
terity was the protection he extended to 
Moliére indicates a greater appreciation, on the part 
of the sun-king, than he actually manifested for the 
genius of his valet de chambre tapissier and the 
author of court comedy-ballets. For when Boileau, 
in reply to a question, called Moliére the rarest of 
the writers who had made that reign the Augustai 
age of French literature and art, Louis replied: 
“T should not have thought it, but you know more 
about these things than I do.” 

Grimarest, to be sure, has asserted that the king 
said there were two men he could never replace, 
Moliére and Lulli; but there is evidence that he 
regarded the court musician, who has. been credited 
with founding grand opera in France, more highly 
than the playwright. There is abundant evidence 
that he regarded Moliére merely as a convenient 
minister to his pleasures and the amusement of his 
mistresses, in fashioning trifles around which Lulli 
might weave tinkling troubadour melodies. 

Moliére’s loss of the royal favor is made the 
basis of a three-act drama by Philip Moeller, now 
being brilliantly played at the Liberty Theatre in 
New York by Henry Miller, Blanche Bates, Hol- 
brook Blinn and Estelle Winwood. The machina- 
tions of the Marquise de Montespan, who was the 
king’s mistress in September, 1672, when the action 
begins, are made responsible for the playwright’s 
eclipse; and the other ingredients stirred into the 
plot are likewise so at variance with the history of 
that colorful period, as set down in a voluminous 
literature of memories and biography, that it seems 
best to discuss the two separately. 

In the first act, then, we find the playwright in 
his theatre study, and learn that de Lausun, a cour- 
tier, has won the love of Armande, Moliére’s young 
and beautiful wife. Moliére, at fifty, is in the height 
of his fame and success, and is still in the court’s 
good graces. This very morning Louis is attending 
a rehearsal in the Palais Royal; and while he is 
watching the players de Montespan makes an ap- 
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pointmenty with Moliére to meet her that evening at 
dusk in her boudoir; then, after he has left the 
study, wins Armande’s confidence and arranges a 
meeting between her and de Lauzun at the same 
time in the garden beneath the boudoir windows. 

The second act takes place at twilight. Louis, 
about to leave for his hunting lodge, takes an af- 
fectionate farewell of his. mistress, and we catch an 
unsatisfactory glimpse of La Fontaine and Lulli. 
Then there follows a dramatic scene in which de 
Montespan begs Moliére on her knees for his love, 
and, when it is refused, shows him the lovers in the 
garden below. The king returns unexpectedly; and 
de Montespan, casting about for an explanation of 
Moliére’s presence, declares that she has been plead- 
ing with him to suppress a comedy in which he 
ridiculed his sovereign. When Moliére, taken off 
his guard, stands aghast, the king’s doubt becomes 
credulity, and he commands angrily that the comedy 
be destroyed. Moliére defiantly refuses. 

Louis (And his voice is the voice of a King): 
Beware! 

Mo.iere (And his voice is the voice of a man who 
greets his freedom): A moment, Sire, for this mo- 
ment’s mine; this sudden moment that smites with 
blasting truth the dark, remembered days and deeds 
that crowd about me. Now I would go out upon 
the bridges of your Paris and shout to all the listen- 
ing crowds. Now, let all those come at whom I’ve 
laughed, and with their pitiless laughter let them 
hurl laughter back at me. Now, I must drink the 
bitter acid that I’ve flung, for now I know that often, 
oh, too often, I’ve left unwritten the deep truth that 
moves the human spirit to buy this gilded pleasure 
of a king. 

MME. DE M.:Yes, of your king by the divine right 
of God. 

Mo tere: Yes, of this king by the blind right of 
accident, this king who for his tinseled whim has 
chained my spirit. I am Moliére, and Moliére 
should know no king nor any rule save to serve the 
world with truth. 

Thus Moliére declares in strutting pentameter as 
the curtain falls that he will no longer be “servile 
lackey” and “powered clown” to the sun-king. 

In the third act, which takes place the following 
February, we find Moliére in his last illness, but in 
spite of that taking the chief part in his play, “An 
Imaginary Invalid.” Armande has eloped with de 
Lauzun. Some of the actors of the troupe have 
left to join Racine’s company in the Hotel de Bour- 
goyne. It is the sunset of Moliére’s career. When 
he leaves the Palais Royal stage, amid the plaudits 
of the audience, and comes into his study, Armande, 
repentant, returns to receive his forgiveness before 
he dies; and a moment later the king himself enters, 
to command too late his reappearance at the palace. 

It is an effective formula plot, and as a technical 
structure marks a distinct advance for Mr. Moeller 
over the loose texture of “Madame Sand,” in which 
Mrs. Fiske was seen last winter. Mrs. Fiske, how- 
ever, conceived in her own active brain a character 
quite different from the nymphomaniac implicit in 
that play; whereas Henry Miller, as Moliére, ac- 
cepts wholly Mr. Moeller’s conception, and plays a 
ranting and romantic hero. Blanche Bates, made 
blond by the grace of the wigmaker, is a captivating 
intriguante as de Montespan; Holbrook Blinn wears 
the plumes and velvets ef Louis with kingly savoir 
faire, and never was a young woman more gracefw 
in hoop skirts than Miss Winwood as Armande, 
The others of the large cast are thogoughly com- 
petent, and the costuming and stage settings are 
splendidly ostentatious. In a succession of dazzling 
scenes we see Moliére thrown from the summit of 
his popularity to the dust and his death, through the 
maneuvering of a rejected courtesan, 

So runs the play. Let us see what the facts were, 
for although history does not order itself in dra- 
matic sequence, and any playmaker may be excused 
for twisting minor incidents to his purpose, we may 
justly expect some observance of. the main record, 
In 1672 Louis XIV was plunged: into the brilliant 
campaigns in the Netherlands, but we get no hint 
of military atmosphere in the ‘court scenes. The 
Marquise de Montespan had borne four of seven 
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children to the king, and was scheming to get them 
legitimatized. There is nothing to show that she 
turned her eyes at any time to Moliére, a matter-of- 
fact, plain-spoken, unromantic burgher type, ten- 
derly and wisely in love with his young wife. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that Armande was 
unfaithful in act. Indeed, in September, when the 
play opens, she bore him his second son, and the 
child lived but two weeks; but Mr. Moeller would 
have us believe that at such a time the mother was 
engaged in a liaison and an elopement. 

Moliére, the best comic actor in France, was one 
of the hardest workers, During the last fourteen 
years of his life he wrote an average of two plays 
a year, he was stage manager and stage director at 
the Palais Royal, he coached his troupe, and in par- 
ticular his gifted wife, and himself played parts. 
It is incredible that a court favorite, who had ousted 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere with difficulty, who was 
now none too sure of her lord’s good graces, which 
she was to lose afterward to the Marquise de Main- 
tenon; who was so desperately afraid of her rivals 
that later she resorted to sorcery, and mixed with 
Louis’ food cantharides and bats’ blood and the dust 
of dried moles; it is incredible that this unscrupulous 
and superstitious adventuress braved the wrath ot 
the most despotic monarch in Europe to throw her- 
self at the feet of a prosaic middle-aged play- 
carpenter, for so Moliére was regarded at court. 

It is true that in February, 1673, when the third 
act takes place, Moliére had lost favor at court. But 
it was not because he had defied the king. Fond 
as he was of lampooning the nobility, of puncturing 
the pretensions of medical charlatans and of stick- 
ing jests between the ribs of sanctimony, Moliére 
had no tendency to political radicalism. He ridiculed 
the titled, but he had a profound respect for the 
young ruler, who exacted an Asiatic humility from 
his people. We have no reason to think Moliére 
doubted for an ‘nstant the divine right of kings 
The political revolution in France was a century in 
the future when he died. “He is only critical by 
accident,” says Lord Morley; “there is nothing or- 
ganically negative about him.” And Brander Mat- 
thews, in his admirable biography, corroborates this. 

The real reason for Moliére’s loss of favor was 
that the king preferred Lulli, The musician, by 
threatening to withdraw from France, had obtained 
from the sovereign a kind of monopoly, under which 
no musical productions could be presented at court 
save his own, and none anywhere in the kingdom 
unless he approved, and this had led to a rupture 
between him and Moliére, so that the playwright 
had called on Charpentier to write the score for 
“The Imaginary Invalid.” The play was written to 
be presented at court, but when it came to a choice 
between the musician and the writer, the king de- 
cided in Lulli’s favor and refused his patronage to 
the comedy. 

A dramatic conflict between the merciless critic 
of quackery and de Montespan, calculating, furtive, 
a student of diablerie; the unshakable friendship of 
La Fontaine and Boileau for Moliére, and the in- 
trigues of the adroit Florentine musician against the 
French master of the comic spirit: these might seem 
to afford first-rate material for playmaking without 
transgressing the truth. Mr. Moeller has not only 
twisted his facts out of all vraisemblance, but has 
tampered as recklessly with character, and therein 
lies the grave fault. He has made wholly new per- 
sons of de Montespan, Armande, Moliére, even of 
Louis, who called punctuality the politeness of kings, 
and yet is represented as lazily putting off a Spanish 
embassy day after day from an audience. Mr. 
Moeller has retained only the familiar names, and 
one cannot but suspect he chose them solely because 
of the fictitious glamor they would lend his play. 
A sincere pupil would have done better by Moliére. 
It might almost be likened to picking coins from 
a dead man’s eyes, this degradation of the most bril- 
liant figure in French dramatic literature into a kind 

of subliminal stage property. 
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The Vernal Frenzy 


By Vincent Starrett 





in the tormented life of man—and when I say 

man I refer to the harassed apartment dwel- 
ler (quaint city rabbit!) not the feudal baron who 
owns his own bungalow and sprinkles his lawn at 
eve with supercilious spoutings from a department 
store hose—is on that first day of May when, with 
desperate householders “moving” on all sides of him, 
he tastes to the full the malicious joy of immobility. 
Outside his window, the vans jolt and crash on their 
way to scenes forlorn—a tangle of household goods 
and gods irreverently jumbled and roped into or- 
derly chaos—and with pipe in mouth, and the leer of 
a satyr, he watches the dismal procession lumber past, 
hugging himself with delighted twistings in the 
knowledge of his own two-year lease. 


P in tie the most radiant moment of ecstasy 


We are a peripatetic race, we city Arabs—and is 
not the very spirit of our land in these our annual 
flittings? There was Mrs. Nesselrode, who swore 
she would move once a year though the heavens fell, 
which usually they did, in moist profusion, all day 
long on the day chosen for her exodus. A splendid 
nomad, this excellent woman who, by rigid adherence 
to her rule, allowed no congregation of sentimental 
and useless impedimenta to collect around her; the 
method of Swinburne with his literary properties, 
according to Mr. Gosse, and of that tribe of Eski- 
mos—or were they Indians?—who, having filled a 
domicile to the bursting point, calmly sealed the 
flaps and fired the place, trekking forward to an- 
other site and a new start. 


The quest! That is it! The restless urge that 
lures us from comfortable certainty to ecstatic con- 
jecture; that whips us from neighbors whose fail- 
ings we know.into the arms of others whom we wot 
not of; that strays the feet of men after an illusory 
happiness of hot water that was denied them in 
steam heat. Ask any sheep on the Western plans, 
and it will tell you that the greenest grass is always 
that beyond its own well-cropped pasturage. <A 
mad mirage is in the May skies, but a madder pic- 
ture is incarnated in the May streets, where, to the 
introspective eye, the confusion at length resolves 
itself from a heaving skyline of creaking wains and 
tossing chairs into a monotonous, plunging line of 
laden camels moving in silhouette across a blue hori- 
zon, 


Oh, the misery of those ridiculous unfortunates 
whose clocks and ironing-boards. are pouring past in 
vernal distraction—say I, from my window! 

And so, as it was the first day of May,.and my 
lease had yet another year to run, I said to myself, 
“Come, let us go out into the streets and contem- 
plate the misery of mankind!” It is a pleasant thing, 
the contemplation of another’s misery. 


The fascination of music is a subject ages old. It 
hath charms, ’tis said, to melt the savage breast, to 
split a rock, or boil a cabbage; and on a May morn- 
ing it has a lure and a lilt that are irresistible. Siren 
strains called from around a corner, as I left my 
burrow, and strewn indelicately upon a lawn before 
my ribald gaze, as I rounded into the next street, | 
beheld the whole of a citizen’s belongings—hatracks, 
washbasins, shoehorns, and the rest. In the center 
of the jumble reared a graceful victrola, from whose 
inwards, set in operation by a facetious van hand, 
Ada Jones caroled a lay of love and springtime. A 
group of delighted, grinning children hung about, 
skipping to the sudden melody and obstructing the 
path of the movers; I expected to see one killed at 
any moment—a child or a mover. The heads of at. 
least three neighbor-ladies protruded, in ante-meri- 
dian disarray, from nearby windows. It was a so- 
ciable ensemble. 

“Where—where—where iss my Heinie?” asked 
Ada, melodiously. 


I paused. The inquiry had been leveled directly 


at me, 





“Careful of that clock, Bill!” warned a husky male . 


person, staggering past under a washing-machine and 
the foot of an iron bedstead. (Heinie’s bassoon 
heard in the distance. ) 

Ada (in her natural tones): “Oh, there’s my 
Heinie!” (Neighbors’ children titter and giggle.) 
Something still stayed my feet. 

“Ain't it a perfect spring day?” cried a head in 
one window to a dust cap in another. 


Ada (singing) : 


“I lose my heart when I hear that: tune 
My Heinie plays on his big bassoon!” 


I did not catch the answer to the question. An 
astonishing sight had presented itself. Through the 
open doorway and onto the veranda, a man suddenly 
projected himself, hugging a woman to his bosom. 
A gasp of horror went ’round—but it was only a 
modiste’s model, headless and terrible; a black torso 
of unspeakable proportions. The amiable Swede 
who bore it was of the tribe of Pan, and to the tune 
of “Heinie” he waltzed a few steps with his extraor- 
dinary partner, bearing her at length to the waiting 
van. The “loader,” removing the atrocity from his 
embrace, murmured something that sounded like 
“Stamboul!” and.stowed the surprised model away 
in the depths of the truck. 

And now “Heinie” had ended; the curl-papered 
heads were withdrawn. Barrels of crockery were 
being rolled out onto the walk, with noise like stage 
thunder muttering behind the scenes. I stepped over 
an inverted table and passed on in search of ven- 
tures new. 


Heavily-laden vans passed me as I strolled, motor- 
driven and horse-drawn. Drivers lounged lazily upon 
the seats and puffed at corncob pipes; they ex- 
changed friendly and profane greetings with con- 
freres on other wagons, or paused to pass the time 
of day. I remembered that the understanding be- 
tween mover and movee is verbal; there is no con- 
tract, but the mover is paid by the hour. This is 
the conversation that one pays for: 


“Howdy, Jack! How’s the old kid?” 
“’Lo, Gus! How’s every little thing?” 


But the scene changes. I have entered another 
street. Here is a householder who has risen early, 
indeed; he is moving into his new place, and it is 
not yet nine o’clock. Fast work! His goods are 
passing slowly but relentlessly up the front. stairs 
and into the flat; a bed is moving obliquely through 
the doorway, and—heavens!—there is a man under 
the bed! The citizen himself has just arrived. He 
is carrying under his arm three water-color paintings 
by his wife’s sister, and from his other hand a bird- 
cage depends. In it flutters a butter-colored canary. 
The man looks harassed and driven. “Most men 
lead lives of quiet desperation,’ said Thoreau. In 
this man’s eye I read hatred of his wife. The canary 
is not singing, nor is the man. Together they move 
up the step, and at the top the wire cage swings 
sharply into a pillar. There is a smothered sound 
from the man, a little “ping” as a déor swings open 
—and in a moment I am engaged in a frantic chase 
after an escaped songbird. 

My friend, the citizen, is screaming, “There she 
is!” Even in his excitement he remembers the 
bird’s sex! Poor little frightened butterpat! I am 
convinced the chase is vain, but while “she” keeps 
to the street there is hope. Were she to soar away 
over the roofs, escape would be certain. As it is, 
she has taken refuge on a low branch of a tall tree, 
and my friend is bribing a small boy to climb after 
her. Alas! When the urchin is half way ‘up, an idea 
has seized our little bird, and she is away to another 
tree. Boys and men rush through the street; ex- 
cited cries fill the air, heads pop from windows; 
there is talk of calling out the fire department, or 
the militia. Somewhere in the forefront an excited 
young man, of whose concern the incident is none 
at all, cheers on the crowd. It is I! 

She has alighted again; again on a low branch. 
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The determined youngster again begins to climb, 
when a burst of mocking melody greets our ears. 
Clear and high, the thrilling note of the little bird 
we are hounding sounds on the air. Abashed, we 
fall back and watch her—Her? We have been de- 
ceived, for I have read somewhere that a female 
canary does not sing! Yet here she is—he is—less 
than a dozen feet above our heads, singing with the 
abandon of freedom. I am resentful; I long to 
punch this ruffian of whose wiles I have been made 
the victim. Counting upon my chivalry where a 
woman is concerned he has falsified the creature’s 
sex. I look at him and relent. Poor ass, he does 
not know the difference! He is quite mad, now, 
and has doubled his offer to the small boy, who is 
now climbing for ten cents. ! 
“If I had a good cord, I cud lassoo her, I cud!” 
announced an eager youngster at my elbow. His 
suggestion is as sane as any I have heard. But now 
again the bird is off, a fleeting yellow streak; now 
across the street, for a moment on a window sill, 
now on the ground, again overhead in a tree, now— 
Quite suddenly I realize that it is I who am to cap- 
ture the object of our quest. It has alighted on a 
picket fence, so near, so near 
Poor little canary! I have you—and taking you 
gently from under my hat, feeling your tiny heart 
beating furiously in my palm, I am moved to toss 
you again into the air— But no! Seldom indeed do 
we yield to our better thoughts, our first thoughts, 
which are always best. And now it. is. too late, for 
the grateful householder is here and is claiming his 
property. Were you a dog, little bird, he would kick 
you and beat you; I see it in his eye. But you are 
so small that he will only curse you, and lock you 
again in a cage, and you will sing again some day, 
some day when you are not frightened, for the hide- 
ous old ogre he calls his wife. She will be seated 
at the telephone when you begin, talking scandal to 
a new neighbor, and she will exclaim in surprise, 
saying into the mouthpiece, “Do you hear Teddy? 
(Or Myrtle, for perhaps she does not know either!) 
He is singing again. You know we almost lost him 
—flew for blocks. Yes, a young man caught her; 
he was passing by—a grocer’s boy, I think”—— 





Thus I mused as I resumed my march. The vans 
rattled past me, as before, and while I saw no more 
escaping birds, there were many desperate house- 
holders, indeed, carrying those strange objects. which 
wives fear will be broken by the movers—clocks. 
vases, mirrors, cut glass decanters, parlor lamps. A 
curious procession they make, do they not—and one 
wonders at the necessity for movers at all, when 
husbands are so cheap; none more so than the des- 
perate householders themselves as they plod sullen- 
ly onward, leering oddly at the windows they pass, 
in an effort to convey to possible witnesses of their 
sorry plight the notion that they are thoroughly en- 
joying their novel occupation. 

The lawns along the way are dotted with strange 
and fearful objects, and in every block as noon ap- 
proaches, the vans are depositing more; the phe- 
nomena of an American family, the strange and use- 
less possessions to which its members cling with 
something akin to religious fervor, only to establish 
them in new homes and new surroundings and for- 
get them until the vernal frenzy again seizes their 
owners. An obscene spectacle, too, this litter of sew- 
ing machines, high chairs, lawn mowers, and _ hot- 
water bottles; this astonishing melange of beds and 
boilers and bookcases, and strange unmentionables 
tied in weird bundles gaping at the ends and dis- 
closing to the vulgar view their grewsome contents. 
On this day, if ever, is the family closet ravished, 
and the skeletons stalk nakedly through the streets. 

I have reached a large apartment building—kin to 
my own—pierced in front by a narrow area. Across 
the abyss thus formed, high up, an hospitable womar 
is passing a pot of tea to a new neighbor in the op- 
posite flat. An amiable chatter is being carried on, 
and in a moment a plate of something that resem- 
bles sandwiches, at a distance, follows the tea. I 
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can see the grateful family through the walls, which 
for my experienced eyes have fallen away; they are 
seated on trunks and cracker boxes in the midst of 
such a chaos as occurs only at such a time, biting 
ferociously into the donated sandwiches and swal- 
lowing the best tea they ever tasted out of tin dip- 
pers and jelly glasses, hastily resurrected for the 
occasion from the nearest barrel. It is a pleasant 
picture, and a hungry one, but we must on 

Music again! This time a tinny, tinkling sound 
that is vaguely familiar, and yet is a voice out. of 
another age. Progressive, too, for now it is nearer. 
Something whispers at my heart; something tugs at 
my memory. Ye gods! It is “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy !” 

An auto van is moving serenely down the street 
behind me. With its approach the chimes are clearer. 
The man at the wheel is a large and leisurely per- 
son; ineffable happiness shines in his crimson face. 
On the huge knees of his companion rests a square 
music box. To “The Chimes of Normandy” they 





‘follow in my wake, they pass me; and behind, like 


the tail of a kite, are eight Hamelin children and 
three disreputable dogs, blindly following the unac- 
customed piper. 

Shall I cry, “Hook behind?” Unnecessary; the 
great truck lurches suddenly into a rut, and the 
musical youth who is hanging ecstatically from the 
tailboard is shaken into the street. His appreciation 
fades; he is convinced the action was deliberate and 
malicious. Thumb to nose, he jeers after the reced- 
ing van and its blissful drivers, brushing the dust 
from his clothes as he shouts. In his juvenile im- 
precations he is, joined by his companions. I pass 
silently. 

The program begins again. No more escaping 
birds lure me to the chase, it is true, but the scenes 
are much the same; like life, they repeat themselves 
in every block. Like life, they are sordid, humorous, 
tragic, unimportant, all-important. Permit me, then, 
to end my travelogue where I began it—on a street 
corner, to the strains of music. 


. 2, 
foofeode 


Occasional Observations 


By Horace Flack 
XVIII—POPULATION IN ROUND NUMBERS. 


HERE is extant in a certain ancient language, 
T the calm statement that the Lord will arise 

early in the morning and remove all the sin- 
ners from the earth. I do not know that Andrew 
Lang had read or considered this before he wrote 
that “the world were a desert if men were wise.” 
Without the unwise and sinful, the wise and vir- 
tuous may be lonesome. But Lang is arguing that 
since the world must be populated, it is idle to expect 
men to become wise while they have the chance to 
remain romantic. 


In the world of romance there are no statistics. 
The whole visible universe has its focus on the hero 
and the heroine, and all its invisible forces are at 
work to secure their happiness. The last chapter 
ends before the question of populating the planet 
is considered, and when it is proposed to consider 
it, Mr. Lang answers as above: 


“If love be folly, ah, what are we? 
For the world were a desert if men were wise.” 


This brings us to the view of the Rev. Dr. Mal- 
thus, who considered himself one of the wisest men 
of the modern times, and was so considered by the 
late Charles Darwin. It was the professional re- 
sponsibility of Rev. Dr. Malthus to consider the rest 
of the species as sinners whom he was in duty bound 
His results are not statistically recorded 
Instead, he de- 


to convert. 
and he did not claim great success. 
voted himself to political statistics, and constructed 
mathematical tables to show that without wars, pes- 
tilences and famine to keep down the population. 
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the world “will never be a decent place for the sur- 
vivors, or safe for his converts to statistics. Mr. 
Darwin was one of his converts before writing the 
“Descent of Man,” as he shows in that book—now 
so famous that everyone is supposed to have read 
it, after most people have forgotten, how or why 
it came to be written at all. I do not purpose now 
to object to Mr. Darwin’s views of my descent, but 
only to say that while he accepted Mr. Malthus, he 
did not himself have the statistical habit. Had I 
been one of his subjects under scientific observation, 
he would have given me close personal attention, be- 
ginning, perhaps, with the lobes of my ears and my 
frontal arch for comparison with his previous ch- 
servation of my quadrumanous relatives. 

If I had the choice left me I would prefer to be 
considered as in the ancient language above cited. 
If 1 am a sinner, whose fitness to survive is to be 
decided by the Lord, I can trust his judgment, as 
did Burns when he wrote: 


“Who made the heart, ’tis he alone, 
Decidedly can try us. 

He knows each chord, its various tore; 
Each string, its various bias.” 


When He removes me I will be considered per- 
sonally, not statistically, and nothing for which He 
is responsible can be open to the objections I feel 
increasing whenever I find myself treated as a 
“head” of population, counted as “man power” in 
round numbers at a hundred millions, or three bil- 
lions, or at any other round number whatever, 

I am not seeking or craving distinction. I do not 
wish to be separated from the population, if destiny 
is to be decided statistically by those who under- 
take to supply it at wholesale. I have carefully ob- 
served the most distinguished representative of my 
reputed family in a famous collection made to illus- 
trate the Darwinian theory of my ancestry. He is a 
chimpanzee, who is rightly admired for his educa- 
tion. He sits upright at table, uses his knife and 
fork and drinks from a cup in a way which dis- 
tinguishes him from all other chimpanzees. His 
education, which must have cost him great pains, 
entitles him to the astonishment. and admiration he 
excites. But I do not envy his distinction or, under 
the circumstances wish to share it, as a result of any 
education, however painful, I may be now acquiring 
or may hereafter acquire. 

Distinction has disadvantages. so manifest in the 
case in point, that the illustration makes argument 
unnecessary; but if chimpanzees had tails, I might 
be happier and more fortunate as an uneducated 
chimpanzee, swinging by the tail in freedom from a 
bough while being studied through an opera glass 
by Mr. Darwin's disciples, than I can ever hope to 
be while being studied as a “head of population” by 
the disciples of Rev. Dr. Malthus, who write of my 
destructive or productive and consuming capacity, 
and average out my possibilities when considered as 
“man power.” I am making no mistake as to their 
habits or the results of such habits; for while they 
have been considering me as a head of population, 
I have been using my head as far as I could in 
giving them attention personally, until finally ‘I inay 
become aware of what they mean personally as well 
as statistically.’ In the meantime, as against all deal- 
ers in population and its statistics, I can still hold 
the sentimental view, even if the romantic view be 
ro longer easily possible. In the sentimental view, 
men, women and children are living souls in bodies 
of such material that a mistake in a flowing decimal 
when they are being controlled statistically, might 
subject them to intolerable anguish of mind, if not 
of body also. They are persons, in other words, 
and the way out ought not to be closed to any single 
one of them who can find it. Every singie soul of 
them has as divine a right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness as any Malthusian who ever 
Fiat! Fiat! Fiat! 


I'ved. Amen. 
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Publishers and Profiteers 
St. Louis, Mo., May 1, 1919. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


It seems to me that some one ought 
to reply to some of the statements of 
your contributor, “A Book Buyer,” in 
your issue dated May 2. His argument 
is, in effect, that since certain publish- 
ers are charging a higher price now for 
certain books than they charged a num- 
ber of years ago for the same books, 
they, the publishers, are profiteers and 
that their practices justify the revival 
of Byron’s opinion, “Now, 
was a publisher,” 

This, it seems to me, is the logic of 
the case: If any publisher had issued 
a book at a certain price, let us sup- 
pose five years ago, and had then ceased 
to maintain the business of a publisher, 
continuing to handle this one book only, 
it would seem unfair for him to ad- 
vance the price of his book very con- 
siderably. Yet, even in this case, why 
shouldn’t he do so, since his own living 
expenses would certainly have increased 
from time to time? However, to be a 
publisher means to continue to publish 
new books at frequent intervals and, 
therefore, a publisher cannot reasonably 


Barabbas 








Letters From the People be supposed to occupy a fixed basis in 


relation to any one of his publications. 
His business as a whole must constitute 
his problem. And if his business as a 
whole continues to be more expensive 
in all its departments from day to day 
—as every man’s business has done dur- 
ing the past several years — why 
shouldn't he raise the price on all the 
articles constituting his stock in trade, 
just as practically all other business 
men are doing, often of necessity and 
not unjustly? 

I don’t know whether “Barabbas was 
a publisher” or not. What I do know, 


and what I should like to testify to, is 
that I have had dealings with one lead- 


ing publisher for several years, and that 
it has delighted me to discover one cor- 
poration which does not seem to know 
how to be discourteous, and which is 
constantly on the alert to be thoughtful 
and considerate. 

Louis Dopce. 


“Je 
The article, “Publishers and Prof- 
iteers,’ by “A Book Buyer,” in the 


issue of this paper May 2nd, was sub- 
mitted to a well-known publisher in 
New York City, and he forwarded to 
this office the following memorandum: 


these. 


A special purchase of these beautiful Frocks enables us 
to present this unusual opportunity to you—to offer 
you Frocks for $29.75 which have the attractions of 
higher priced models. 


Printed Georgettes in all of the novel printings in 
beautiful color combinations—Plain Georgette and 
Figured Georgette combinations—Plain Georgettes— 
lovely, soft Foulards in many patterns and Georgettes 
with smart colored dots—all fresh 
wrappings. 


from their tissue 


Beads have been lavishly used on bodice and skirts— 
iridescent crystal beads and beads of jet. 
Silk Floss, Embroidered collar and vestee of 
Georgette—shirred cuffs on the bottom of skirts—and 
various girdle and sash effects are all featured. 
There are innumerable smart features. 


Looped 


If you want a dainty, summery Frock, do not fail to see 
The attractions are so many and the Quality 
such that you should see them anyway. 


Women’s Dress Shop—Third Floor 


-andewoort Joaney 
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FINE AND RARE 








3855 Olive Street J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing 


Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 


Phone, Lindell 3264 











In the main your writer’s kick is jus- 
tified. Generally speaking, the publish- 
er, like every other manufacturer and 
who can get away with it, 
all that the traffic will bear. 
The publishers are only nominally at 
fault, the real difficulty lying in the 
limited facilities for distribution, and 
the consequent high cost of marketing 
the product. 


merchant 
demands 


Even in normal times the 
public has had to pay about three times 
the cost of manufacture, a_ situation 
that might be legitimate in such mer- 
chandise as fine jewelry, bric-a-brac, 
etc., but is not in such utilitarian goods 
as books. 


The publisher has a few lines of de- 
fense which I will indicate. Even if 
old plates are used, the saving is neg- 
ligible, for on reprints (we are not dis- 
cussing best sellers) the run is usually 
small, and thus the cost of press work is 
inordinate. After all, the cost of plates 


doesn’t really count in a_ successful 





book. Divide $500 bye10,000 copies, and 
you find that your plate affects the cost 
of production by only 5 cents. Later on, 
however, if you print 500 or 1,000, the 
fact of the small run eats up the 5 cents 
that you have saved. 

As to price increases, your writer 
should be reminded that the publisher 
doesn’t get it all. Assuming the in- 
crease to be 50 cents, the trade discount 
absorbs 18 to 20 cents; out of the re- 
mainder the publisher pays from 5 to 
10 cents as royalty (unless the book 
is a pirated one or is free of .royalty), 
leaving 20 to 27 cents to pay the greatly 
increased cost of manufacture, selling 
and overhead. 


But what I say in justification of 
higher prices is not intended to excuse 
such a jump as that from $3 to $5 for 
the Charles Francis Adams autobio- 
graphy, a bit of technique that Jesse 
James would have envjed, Nevertheless, 
Jesse James and Robin Hood can fix 
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up a defense. It is the defense that 
importers rely on when they boost the 
price of the goods on hand, upon the 
passage of a high tariff act. Low duty 
or no duty may have been paid, yet 
the consumer is forced to pay as if 
‘the goods had been imported under the 
new act. 

There is another explanation that may 
sound absurd, but I think that it repre- 
sents the way in which some minds 


work. The supply of a book, which 
is not very much in demand, may be 


running down; the book is an expensive 
one to reprint, and it sells so slowly 
as to make the investment in a new 
edition unprofitable but the book has a 
small but steady circle of admirers who 
persist in buying copies, and probably 
will buy them regardless of the price, so 
the publisher penalizes them and rubs 
his hands at the unexpected profits of 
this near-plug. The publisher of Menck- 
en’s “American Language” announced 
1,500 copies at $4. Now he coolly tells 
the public that the copies as yet unsold 
will cost $5! 
The net price 
threshed out so 


question has been 
often that it is no 
longer interesting. The system was in- 
troduced largely, I think, to protect 
ignorant retail merchants from them- 
selves, for they knew no form of com- 
petition except price cutting. As to the 
maintenance of “standardized” prices at 
department stores, your author seems to 
torget that R. H. Macy & Company 
licked the publishers, and today sell 
every book in their excellently stocked 
and excellently conducted book depart- 
ment at a discount. 

To speak of a-“publishers’ associa- 
tion,” of a “combine,” and to use the 
words “air-tight” and “iron-clad” is a 
great joke. There was a_ publishers’ 
association which disbanded on account 
of the Macy suit and the Sherman act. 
There is a dormant association known 
as the Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau, 
whose motives were fairly altruistic, but 
which was never fully representative. A 
few self-anointed New York publish- 
ers meet socially at luncheon, but if 
they speak it is only for themselves. 
One of the great difficulties with the 
entire situation is that publishers have 
no organization. When they organize 
intelligently on a live-and-let-live basis, 
and when the booksellers. organize in 
such a way as to use their power to 
suppress indecencies as 


such business 


your writer alludes to, we may hope 


for an improvement. 


o. 0°. 
o 
re 


A Suppressed Book 
Kansas City, April 30, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Please say in your review column on 
books, that the Government has ex- 
cluded my last book, “The Secret Sins 
of the Bible,’ from the mail, on the 
grounds that it describes sin in too plain 
terms to be mailable matter. 

I will thank you to make this state- 
ment, so as to save me answering, per- 
sonally, the many letters of the people 
writing for it, as I cannot mail it. 

The book is not immoral, but in the 
opinion of the Government its sets forth 
sin in too plain terms to be mailable. 
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9 A.M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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Fight Reasons 


Why You-Should 


| esac pine» PLAYING—AIl makes of disc 
records are played perfectly without extra attach- 
ments. This is part of the Sonora design. 


—CABINET WORK 


AND DESIGN—The won- 


derful beauty of the Sonora is due both to its 


finish and its graceful curved lines (the ‘‘bulge”’ effect, 


a patented process). 


—TONE CONTROL—Tone is controlled at 


source, the only proper place. 


its 
This is one of the 


patented features that help to make the Sonora the 
best that human ingenuity has been able to devise. 


Buy the SONO 


—SOUND BOX—This assists in reproducing a 
golden tone for which the Sonora is famous, and 
it sends forth notes, clear, distinct, accurate and 


beautiful. 


—AUTOMATIC STOP —This is 


on all instruments. 


mechanically correct, convenient and 


useful. 


—SILENT, POWERFUL MOTOR 
—The finest possible construc- 
tion; made by factories which have 
made fine mechanisms longer than the 
combined experience of all the phono- 
graph manufacturers in this country. 


I must keep faith with the Government, 
orders for this 
SipNEY C. Tapp. 


and cannot fill book, 


through the mail. 
he of of 

Dissatisfied Householder — Do you 
mean to say that this meter measures the 
amount of gas we burn? 

Gas Collector—I will enter into no con- 
troversy, sir; but. I may say that the 
meter measures the amount of gas you 
will have to pay for—London Tit-Bits. 


?. ?, J 
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“Bridget, I don’t want you to have so 
much company. Why, you have more 
callers in a day than I have in a week.” 

“Well, mum, perhaps if you’d try to 
be a little more agreeable, you’d have 
as many friends as I have.”—Boston 
Transcript. : 


It is simple, 
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By Catherine Postelle 

“Yashka. My Life as a Peasant, Offi- 
cer and Exile” (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company), is more than a book. It is 
Yashka. It is Russia. To read “Yash- 
ka” is to read the sublime record of a 
woman of the century. Theodore Roose- 
velt was so impressed by her personality 
that he gave her one thousand dollars 
of his Nobel prize fund for her cause, 
the saving of Russia. 

The hour makes the man. 
ble world war brought many heroes to 
the fore, men of all conditions and na- 
tionalities, but it remained for Russia, 
the dark, the unknown, to give to the 
world that glorious spectacle, a woman 


The terri- 


savior of her country, to dazzle us with 


—SOUND AMPLIFIER 
HORN—This helps to produce | 

‘the wonderful Sonora tone. | 
under scientific principles through the | 
use of wood specially prepared. 
| 
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—ENVELOPE FILING SYSTEM 

—This patented feature is a mar- 

vel of simplicity and convenience; rec- 

ords can always be quickly located 
when wanted. 
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OR 


It is made 


(Fourth Floor) 


a new version of Joan of Arc. To no 
one else in history is Yashka compar- 
able. Given a century or two and about 
the head of Yashka will shine such a 
halo as that with which we now crown 
the head of the Maid of Domremy. 

We remember with what feelings of 
awe we read, in 1917, of the formation 
in Petrograd of the “\Woman’s Bat- 
talion of Death.” It was terrible. We 
shook at the thought of it. The bat- 
talion was formed by one Maria Botch- 
kareva. Maria Botchkareva is Yashka, 
a peasant woman, caught up in a whirl- 
wind of passion for her country, hurled 
into the trenches as a common soldier, 
emerging thence to become the counse- 
lor of rulers and of ministers. 

No special genius seems to have pre- 
sided at the birth of this woman of des- 
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- SCOTTI GRAND OPERA CO. 
Will Be Here MAY 11th and 


12th 





Dear Sirs: 


KRANICH & BACH, 
NEW YORK 


We have much pleasure in informing 
you that the 


KRANICH & BACH 


PIANO 


has been chosen as the official piano of the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company. 


Very truly yours, 


THE SCOTTI GRAND OPERA CO. 


(Signed) 

















WHEN ou listen to the performances of this greatest touring 
Grand Opera Company; when you thrill at the perfection 
of Scotti, Easton, and the other artists, remember this letter. 
It is brief; it is to the point; it means more than anything else 


that might be said. Of all the instruments in America, the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company, through its great organizer and brilliant 
Baritone—Scotti, has chosen the Kranich & Bach. 

Now if you want a piano, a player piano, be it an upright, the wonderful miniature Grand— 
the Grandette—or a Concert Grand, let us show you this magnificent line of pianos. 


f$ LVM, 


ENTIRE BLOCK—OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STREETS 





























tiny. She was inheritor of those mis- 
fertunes common to the peasant born 
of Russia, poverty, ignorance, brutality. 
At the age of eight she becomes a bread 
winner. At fifteen she is seduced 
through promise of marriage. To es- 
cape the daily beatings of a drunken 
father for this betrayal, Yashka throws 
herself into a loveless marriage with 
Boshkareva, a common moujik, coarse 
and cruel. To escape this greater mis- 
fortune she flings herself into the river 
Ob. “It is cold, the water is cold. Oh! 
what a thrill it is to die. I am going 
down, down. I am glad. I am trium- 
phani. I escape into the arms of death.” 
' But not yet was to be her escape from 
life, Destiny had set a mark upon her. 
She is rescued and returned tc Botch- 
kareva to be again blasphemed and 
beaten. Escaping again she goes to Ir- 
kutsk, moneyless, friendless, with only 
her invincible spirit to sustain her. Here 
by civil contract she becomes the wife 
of Yasha, a kindly, educated man, 
and for a brief while a little gleam of 
happiness falls upon Yashka. Then 
Yasha is exiled. Into the far Siberian 
snows Yashka follows him. She toils 
for Yasha, supports him by her own ar- 


duous labors. Then Yasha begins to 
exercise his prerogative as husband, and 
Yashka again becomes the victim of un- 
imaginable cruelties. In her fear of 
death: at his hands she is meditating 
flight, when. to this far away village 
comes vews of Russia’s declaration of 
war. Yashka is born anew. She be- 
comes an inspired Yashka, the voice of 
an oppressed people, embodied patriot- 
ism, incarnate freedom. She heard no 
voices, she saw no visions, but the 
voices and the visions of her degraded 
and invaded country. The holy spirit 
of sacrifice breathed upon her. All her 
previous life was but a preparation for 
this hour. Not for nothing had her 
body been hardened by beatings, by cold 
and hunger, and her spirit exalted by 
loneliness and exile. 

By special favor of the Tsar, Yashka 
was permitted to enlist as a private sol- 
dier, doing the day’s work in the 
trenches with a man’s: sternness and 
courage. At night, when others slept 
the sleep of exhaustion, Yashka, over- 
whelmed by the cries of the wounded 
out in No Man’s Land, stole to them un- 
der constant menace of death, and 
dragged back her wounded comrades to 


safety—fifty in a single night. She who 
had never known motherhood becomes 
a mother to all these wounded children 
of the battlefield. 

Wounded and wounded again Yashka 
insists on returning to duty. She refers 
to her three years in the trenches as 
the happiest of her life. It was here 
that news of the overthrow of mon- 
archy reached her. Yashka’s heart 
leaped within her. “Russia free” be- 
comes the slogan of the trenches. Then 
after three months comes disillusion- 
nent, mistakes of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, dissatisfaction, insurrection. 
The soldiers in the trenches cry. for 
peace. They refuse to fight, fraternize 
with the Germans. Everywhere drunk- 
enness and. revolt. 

Appalled, Yashka goes to the seat of 
government. She is received by Rodzi- 
anko, President. of the Duma, who calls 
her “heroitchik mine,” my heroine, and 
by’ Brusilov, Commander in Chief of 
the Army. She became friend and ad- 
viser to General Korniloy, and is_ re- 
ceived by Kerensky. In their councils, 
this peasant woman who can scarcely 
scribble her name and knows nothing 
of politics speaks with the authority of 


an inspired prophet. “What would yoy 
do to save Russia?” asks the President 
of the Duma. Fight! 

So the “Woman’s Battalion of Death” 
has its birth. “I had a vision,” Says 
Yashka. “I saw millions of Russian 


soldiers rise in invincible advance after: 


I and my three hundred women had dis- 
appeared on the way to the German 
trenches. * * * Then there would 
be peace.” After a training of three 
weeks the battalion was marched to the 
front to save Russia. “We salute you, 
about to die,” says the battalion with 
Yaskka at their head, .charging across 
No Man’s Land into the German 
trenches, while the men sat in their 
cominittees deliberating whether to ad- 
vance or not. Yashka had warned 
Kerensky. “I was right,” she says des- 
perately, “the committee system has 
ruined the army.” 

Meanwhile, Bolshevism! It strangled 
the “Battalion of Death” and paralyzed 
the forces of Russia. The Bolsheviki 
are voluptuaries in killing. They kill for 
the sport of it. To read the chapter, 
“Bolshevism on Top,” in “Yashka,” is 
to read a page from Tolstoi’s “Resur- 
rection,” or from those more terrible 
records in Dostoevsky’s “House of 
Death.” 

With theoretical Bolshevism Yashka 
had nc cuarrel, yet she fell iuts its toils 
and was condemned to death. She had 
already been placed on the line to be 
shot when she was miraculously saved. 
Afterwards she came to the United 
States to seek aid for her unhappy 
country. Returning to Russia she post- 
ed publicly her proclamation calling on 
all free sons of Russia without refer- 
ence to party to come together with the 
Ailics to help free Russia. 

We do not know where Yashka is. 
We do not know whether she is alive 
or dead, but—she has lived. She de- 
fred authority and played with death. 
She followed her vision where it led. 
“A yea and a nay, a straight line and 
a goal.” ibat was Yashka, and her 
book is the cunfession of her sout. 

efooteete 

What of Land Values? 

By Frank G. Odell 

I have read with critical interest an 
editorial in The Farmer and Breeder, of 
Sioux City, Ia., of March first on “Ad- 
vancing Land Values,” the substance of 
which, reduced to simple analysis, might 
be stated as follows: 

“Improved methods of agriculture, 
coupled with the demand for choice 
Iowa farm lands, indicate advancing 
prices, which may reach $500 an acre in 
the next ten years.” 


I have always admired the optimist,’ 


but my optimism concerning the gen- 
eral and rapid assimilation of agricul- 
tural teaching by the farmer and _ its 
resultant effects in smaller farms, bet- 
ter methods of tillage, increase of farm 
ownership and general economic profit, 
receives a severe jolt when the facts are 
examined. 

Therefore, I am taking the liberty of 
differing somewhat radically with the 
general trend of that editorial, and for 
the purpose of making this difference 
of opinion explicit and consistent, this 
brief discussion will be confined to the 
agricultural situation in Iowa. Here are 
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some figures which are taken from the 
United States census of 1910 and the 
Jowa state census of 1915: 


Sources: U. S. Census 








it will be a long time until Iowa is as 
densely populated as Denmark and Bel- 
gium, under which condition the eco- 





and Iowa State Census. 


1900 to 1915 


Sources: U. S. 


Census and Towa State Census. 


Farms Classified by Tenure of Operator: 


1900 
No. of Farms........ Oe ier: 228,662 
Value of land and buildings... -...--....-. 
Operated by ownev.................. 147,305 
Operated by tenants................. 79,736 


Iowa Farms Classified by Size: 


Acres-— 


From these figures but one conclusion 
can be drawn; they show: 


1—Decreasing number of farms. 

2—Increase of large holdings. 

3—Decrease of personally 
farms by owners. 

4—Increase of tenantry. 

The condition set forth by these fig- 
ures has been continuously and consis- 
tently developing not only in Iowa, but 
throughout the entire agricultural 
United States for the past forty years. 
It is no reflection upon Iowa, but the 
plain statement of a lamentable fact, 
when attention is called to a condition 
which shows thousands less of owned 
farms, and farmers who live upon their 
own lands, than there was fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

I do not share in that species of op- 
timism which can see ultimate and 
profitable farm home ownership as a 
result of the rapid increase in the price 
of land, the gathering of land into large 
holdings and a corresponding increase 
in the tenant class. 

It is the law of life that we grow by 
what we feed upon, but mere feeding 
does not bring about growth. There 
must be also digestion and assimilation. 
Iowa has probably the most highly com- 
petent and best organized agricultural 
experiment station with its collateral 
activities to be found anywhere in the 
world. Its farmers are the peers of 
any in intelligence and progress, but an 
examination of crop reports, year by 
year, for the past twenty or thirty years, 
will fail to show any appreciable in- 
crease in production per acre of any of 
the standard crops of the corn belt as 
a resultant effect of Iowa's splendid 
agricultural activities. 

This is not intended as any reflection 
whatever upon Iowa’s agricultural ac- 
tivities or upon the intelligence and 
adaptability of its farmers. It merely 
serves to prove the inevitable reflex in 
the economic life of an agricultural 
people which comes as the direct result 
of inordinately high land values ahd a 
correspondingly increasing tenant class. 
I believe this thing which I have tried 
to suggest is not only worth thinking 
about, but really demands that some- 
thing be done about it. 

I beg leave to differ also with the im- 
plied suggestion in The Farmer and 
Breeder that the time is coming when 
the increasing values of lands will force 
intensive methods of farming similar to 
those which apply in European coun- 
tries. These things are largely an in- 
cident of the density of population, and 


operated 





1910 1915 Gain or Loss 
217,044 199,755 —28,907 
3,257,379,400 3,992,100,158 734,721,758 
133,003 90,797 —56,508 
82,115 82,007 t227 1 

1900 1910 Gain or Loss 
21,475 15,678 —5,797 

. 49,665 38,712 —10,953 
. 79,923 80,121 +198 
, 62753 66,165 +3,412 





nomic necessities of such a population 
would force a radical change in agri- 
cultural methods. 

Moreover, in spite of all of our ten- 
dency to look abroad for lessons in 
profitable agriculture, I think it is safe 
to say that the American farmer is do- 
ing his share in feeding the world at 
a smaller net cost of production and 
at a larger percentage of profit than 
the farmer of any country in the world. 
And yet, God knows, and most farm- 
ers know, that his hardships are many 
and his profits pitifully small. 

The tendency towards larger land 
holdings which is apparent. not only in 
Iowa but all over the country, is a nor- 
mal tendency. It comes from the fact 
that the small farm in the hands of the 
average man is not economically profit- 
able. Agricultural authorities are now 
substantially agreed (and particularly 
the authorities in Iowa) that the most 
profitable farming unit is approximately 
240 acres. A farm of this size gives 
opportunity for the application of mod- 
ern agricultural methods; for a_sys- 
tematic rotation of crops; for the main- 
tenance of a sufficient amount of live 
stock to insure the fertility of the land. 
This outstanding economic fact is the 
most important moving factor in the 
large increase which is shown in land 
holdings in Iowa of areas ranging from 
175 to 499 acres. 

I would have the reader consider the 
average farmer. All human events 
move in conformity with the universal 
law of averages. For every farmer who 
can make a good living on 20 acres, 
there may be found many who will make 
a failure. For every farmer in Iowa 
who can show, year after year, a net 
income of 6% upon the investment rep- 
resented by his 160 acre farm and its 
equipment, there can be found a hun- 
dred farmers who are not making 4%. 
And this leads me to ask the final ques- 
tion, which is submitted not only for 
editorial consideration, but for the cog- 
itation of all readers: 

If the optimistic hopes expressed by 
the Farmer and Breeder should come 
true, and good Iowa farm land increases 
in value to $500 per acre, what is going 
to become of the young man who wants 
to own a farm home? I am waiting for 
somebody to show me how he will get 
it under such conditions. 

There is one thing more which puz- 
zles me. It is the character of the gen- 
eral appeal which is made to that latent 
cupidity which is to be found in the 
farmer type of human nature, as well as 
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Storage Vaults 


United States Income Tax returns—Paid tax bills 
and receipts, old ledgers, blue prints, tracings, patent 
models and papers, contracts, leases and scores of 
other articles that are of great permanent value but 


Also out-of-season merchandise. 

You’d be surprised to know what quantities of these 
goods are placed in our care each season by jobbers, 
importers and manufacturers’ agents, who thereby 
save high insurance charges and avoid all risks from 


Telephone for our special 
cubic-foot storage rates— 
Main 1583 or Central 3225. 
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BASEBALL 


Browns vs. Detroit 
May 8, 9, 10, 11 





at SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


Tickets on Sale at WOLF’S Broadway and Washington 


Time: 3:30 


Browns vs. Philadelphia 
May 14, 15, 16, 17 








in other men. Let us phrase it this way: 
“High prices of land are ‘to be desired 
by the farmer because of the increase 
in wealth which such prices bring to 
him.” 

Suppose that, as an antithesis of this 
type of reasoning, one were writing an 
editorial addressed to the manufacturer 
of shoes and were to congratulate him 
on the fact that leather is costing him 
fifty per cent more; that his labor 
costs have advanced twenty-five per 
cent; that his taxes are fifteen per cent 
higher. The absurdity of this would be 
apparent at once, for leather is the man- 
ufacturer’s raw material and its in- 
creased together with the 
creased cost of his labor, machinery, 
taxes, etc., would not be regarded by 
him as a blessing. 

Land is the farmer’s raw material. It 
is the basis of his production and ‘his 
income. Shall we congratulate him on 
the increasing cost of his raw material, 
of his hired labor and his taxes? Or 
had we not better get down to the 
fundamentals of sound economic rea- 
soning on this land question? 


oe 


Marts anil Money 


As a result, largely, of prolonged 
inflation on the Stock Exchange, the 
clearing-house banks and trust com- 
panies of New York report the: great- 
est total of loans in their history— 


cost, in- 


$5,020,000,000. The increase last week 
was $117,430,000. Surplus reserves are 
down to $36,744,180. The prophets of 
optimism 4d Toutrance feel uncon- 
cerned, of course, about these things. 
They claim that nothing else could be 
expected under prevailing conditions, 
Government financing causing a heavy 
strain upon the resources of the bank- 
ing institutions. They won't admit 
that it would have been better for all 
parties in interest if the speculative 


boom in stocks had been deferred 
for two or three months. Nor do 


they feel impressed when reminded 
that the high prices for many com- 
mercial, industrial, oil and shipping 
issues synchronize with extraordinary 
depression in the copper, steel and 
building industries. In their opinion 
the disagreeable factors have been 
discounted long since, and the recov- 
ery in values anticipates the era of 
tremendous business and profits which 
will set in before October 1. Money 
will be plentiful and cheap before 
long, they say, or as soon as Federal 
borrowing has been reduced to mod- 
ern proportions. 

Relative to this expectation, it may 
be pointed out that Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg, former member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, declared at St. Louis 
the other day that there would “prob- 
ably be some more Government 
loans” before complete cessation of 
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Savings Accounts opened nearly thirty 
years ago with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company at Fourth and Pine 
Streets are still on its books. Why not 
use this Company for your funds? 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Member Federal Reserve System 

Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 

FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 


























De ieton University Glee ond Mandolin Clubs 
IN CONCERT 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 9th (Ninth), 8:15 
MOOLAH TEMPLE 
All Seats $1.00 Lindell and Vandeventer 
Seats on Sale at Keiselhorst’s, 1107 Olive St. 
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U.S. JAZZ BAND 


LeMaire & Hayes Yates & Reed 
Brierre & King Mazie King & Co. 
Paltry, Hall & Brown 
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Mats., 15c to 50c. Eves., 15c to $1 
G A Y E T MATINEE DAILY 
LADIES 10c 


HIP! HIP! HOORAY 
—EXTRA— 
DIVING CONTEST TUESDAY AND FRIDAY NIGHT 
Next Week—BOSTONIANS 





THE BIG PLACE 
ON THE HILL 


NOW OPEN 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE PEOPLE’S PLAYGROUNDS 


VAUDEVILLE— BAND CONCERTS— DANCING— FAMILY 
PICNICS—RESTAURANT—THEATRE DAILY AT 2:15 and 8:45 


ONLY SUMMER RESORT IN ST. LOUIS 


Downtown Ticket Office at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive. Free Gate till 6 P. M. 








OPERA HOUSE 
GRAND 6th and Market Streets 1 5- 25c 
NINE ‘ACTS OF GOOD PAPE YEE AND PICTURES 
Show Never Stops—i11 A.M. te Mi P. M. Every Day. 


MAUDE DANIELS THIEF) RISING GENERATION 


Presents 
Most Sensational Juvenile Act on the Vaudeville Stage 


Ten of Uncle Sam’s Most Loyal Little Patriots and Eight Other Good Acts, with the 
World's Latest News and Fatty Arbuckle Comedy Picture 




















The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ 


“CICARDIS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 


Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 


EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 














war requirements. Such further bor- 
rowing undoubtedly have to 
be covered by the banks. At all 
events, it is clear that the requisitions 
heavy for a 


would 


for funds will continue 
long time to 
forget that various foreign countries 


American 


come. We must not 


are already clamoring for 
assistance on important scales. 
the latest applicants are Poland, Serbia, 
Rumania, Bohemia and Fin- 


Among 


Greece, 
land. 

The report of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration for the three months ended 
March 31 and the passing of the ex- 
tra dividend caused a five-dollar break 
in the price of the common stock— 
from 10114 to 9614. The subsequent 
recovery eliminated part of this loss. 
The current price of 9834 represents 
pretty generous valuation. There 
would be some excuse for it only in 
case of a decided turn for the better, 
in the near future, in the steel and 
other leading lines of trade. Right 
now the upholders of high values feel 
quite hopeful of favorable develop- 
ments in. the next few days. They 
talk of another conference of steel 
producers and Washington officials. 
They hint at “definite developments.” 
The U. S. Steel Corporations report 
disclosed net earnings of $33,513,384, 
as against $36,354,165 for the previous 
and $56,961,424 for the first 
The surplus, after 
taxes, depreciation, charges and pre- 
ferred and common _ dividends, was 
$4,822,316, against $2,997,255 for the 
previous quarter, and $15,032,502 for 
the corresponding 1918. 
Analytic minds felt per- 
turbed over the omission of the exact 
for war taxes in the last 
statement. The Finance Committee 
evidently thought that the present 
was not the proper psychologic mo- 
ment for furnishing information as to 
taxes. The earnings for March—,- 
300,000—represented minimum since 
May, 1915. 

Oil shares still are 
able, both on the 
on the curb. So are the 
railroad companies who are 
with possession of more or less valu- 
able petroleum lands. 
mon, which was rated at 11 some time 
ago, sold at 24%4 the other day, de- 
spite contemptuous remarks about its 
intrinsic value among the conserva- 
tive traders. Missouri 
Pacific’s value was raised to 31% for 
a little while, but fell back afterwards 
to 30%. Mexican Petroleum and 
Texas Oil and Royal Dutch continue 
Fed- 
about 


quarter, 
quarter of 1918. 


period in 
somewhat 


reservation 


highly fashion- 
regular board and 
stocks of 
credited 


Frisco com- 


element of 


fluctuating in violent fashion. 
eral and State authorities are 
to investigate numerous dubious oil 
promotions on the curb. Large num- 
bers of people are telling them hard- 
luck stories with reference to specu- 
lative ventures in low-priced stocks 
recently introduced on Broad Street. 
The General-Director of the Oil Divi- 
sion of the Fuel Administration has 
just announced that Germany will 
need 500,000 tons of lubricating oil in 
the next twelve months, together with 
about 3,000 tons of paraffin wax and 
600,000 tons of other petroleum prod- 
ucts. This news is admirably timed. 

Optimism is fostered also by the re- 


port that the General Motors Co. jp- 
tends to increase its capitalization to 
more than $1,000,000,000, with a view 
to providing for all future financing, 
The new stock is to be issued at the 
directors. There 
are intimations that associ- 
ated companies are to be _ absorbed. 
Among prospective candidates for as- 
similation are, according to current 
belief, both the Ford and Maxwell 
companies. Naturally, tattle of this 
kind sustains and enlivens interest in 
shares of motor concerns. There’s 
millions in it if broadly set forth in 
gossip and advertisements. 

Prices of copper shares are not 
seriously affected by hints at tempo- 
rary shut-downs at the mines. In 
fact, they have been tending upward 
lately, though in decidedly hesitant 
manner. According to copper fans, 
the next two months should see an 
encouraging change in conditions, 
plus a rise of three or four cents in 
the metal’s quotation, which has been 
around 15% for several weeks, or at 
a level utterly unprofitable, there 
having been no corresponding de- 
creases in miners’ wages so far. On 
account of unsettled labor conditions 
in most of the districts, mining com- 
panies are extremely reluctant to dis- 
cuss wage-cutting proposals. 

Wall Street’s hilarious spirit was 
invigorated by R. G. Dun’s insolvency 
record for April, which revealed only 
543 commercial mortalities, 
$11,450,000 of 
given is the smallest for one month 
since 1894. There’s happiness like- 
wise on account of the highly prom- 
ising condition of winter-wheat fields. 
One private authority puts the prob- 
able yield at 905,009,000 bushels—ab- 
solute maximum. The recent Govern- 
ment estimate was 837,000,000. Ex- 
pert B. W. Snow reports the appear- 
ance of a new blight in some impor- 
tant districts. However, the season is 
too far advanced for serious damage. 

The advent of a new era of inter- 
national finance has been signalized 
by the organization of the French- 
American Banking Corporation in 
New York, with a paid-in capital of 
$2,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000. 
The organizers are the National Bank 
of Commerce and the First National 
of Boston, and the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris. 

Finance in St 


discretion of the 
several 


involving 


liabilities. The number 


. Louis. 

The local market showed consider- 
able activity in the last few days, with 
demand still concentrated chiefly in 
commercial and industrial issues. One 
hundred and sixty-five Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney common were sold 
at 50 to 51; seventy-five Certain-teed 
common at 45.75 to. 46; five Brown 
Shoe common at 83.50; twenty Ely- 
Walker common at 139-141; ten In- 
ternational Shoe common at 110, and 
some Hydraulic-Press Brick preferred 
at 33.50. In the banking department 
the principal feature was St. Louis 
Union Trust, of which one hundred 
and fifty-four shares were disposed of 
at 300. A month or two ago this 
stock could be obtained at 290 or 291. 
The regular dividend rate is $16 per 
annum. Of United Railways pre- 
ferred, two hundred and twenty-five 
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ares went at 11, while $4,000 of the 
; brought 51.25 to 52. The St. Louis 
sderal Reserve District still heads 
e list as regards percentage of sub- 
ription to the Victory loan, the lat- 
+ record being 64.74. Minneapolis 
yd Chicago rank second and third, 
spectively. Poor old New York is 
year the bottom of the list with 27.91 
per cent. 
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Latest quotations. 

















Closing quotations: Asked. 
foatmen’s Bank........c-ccececee TNF eee 
fafayette-S. S. Bank........ shat 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 140 
third National Bank................- 280 eae 
Mercantile Trust............- 337% 342 
Mississippi Valley Trust ha 
¢, Louis Union Trust. .a00 . assis . 
United Railways pfd.................. 11 11% 
United Railways 4s...........-..-.--- 51 51% 
g St. L. & Sub. S5s.... wevcieeeese 60 
mc, Home Tel. 5s................. 8/% 88% 
k.C. Home Tel. 5s ($500)..... 88% ssn 
Certain-teed 9 COM..........-------+----- 49¥Y% 50 
fly & Walker com................... 145% 148 
fly & Walker 2d pfd... . 82Y% 87% 
International Shoe com.. eit) 
International Shoe pfd... Raat h 6 113 
Brown Shoe pfd........... -.100 

Hydraulic P. B. com... 5% 6 
Hydraulic P. B. pfd.... 37% 38 
Hamilton-Brown _ .......... es 148 
Independent Brew 6s...-..........- 46 ee 
National Candy com................---+--- 73% 
National Candy Ist pfd............ | are 
National Candy 2d pfd............ 99 eres 

% 
Answers to Inquiries. 

REGULAR ReAver, St. Louis: (1) 


Judging by present conditions and in- 
dications, there’s no probability that 
the Kennescott Copper Co. may re- 
store the $4 dividend in the next six 
months. This notwithstanding, the 
price of the stock is likely to creep 
upward before long in anticipation of 
a gradual bettering in the mining 
trade. You should add to your hold- 
ings during spells of moderate de- 
pression. (2) If you have a substan- 
tial profit, say at least twelve points, 
on Continental Can common, you 
ought to take it, and be prepared for 
a chance of repurchasing on the next 
dip. Price about twenty 
points since February. However, if 
you bought for investment, you might 
as well stick to your certificate, for 
the quotation will ultimately be above 


has risen 


par again. As much as 127 was paid 
afew years ago—in 1916. 

Empire, Albany, N. Y.: Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., is quoted 


at 2914, against 3334 in March. In 
January the low - point’ was 
Stock is tempting speculation for a 
long pull. Company has working cap- 
ital of over $12,000,000, and is not 
objectionally over-capitalized. There 
are three hundred thousand shares 
outstanding, of no fixed par value; no 
bonds, but $2,000,000 notes. The de- 
clared value is $12,000,000 in the an- 
nual balance sheet. In 1918 the sur- 
plus was $23,487, after charges, amor- 
tization of discounts on gold _ notes, 
purposes, and 


25%. 


reserves for various 
dividends. Since, January 1 business 
is said to have been running ahead of 
the corresponding results in 1918. 
Company is in good position to take 
highly profitable advantage of trade 
revival after return of peace. Has 
agencies and subsidiaries in various 
parts of the world. A _ satisfactory 
outcome of things in Russia and legal 
recognition of motor contracts with 
the former Imperial Government 
would largely benefit the 
Substantial amounts have been writ- 
ten off on account of the Russian de- 


company. 





fault in payments. Can see no reason 
for dissuading you from a speculative 
commitment fora patient pull. 

Question, Kansas City, Mo.: Unit- 
ed Alloy Steel, quoted at 45, is a spec- 
ulation, investment. The $4 
dividend is not safe. Company earned 
only $5.01 a share in 1918, as against 
$8.34 in 1917. Stock has no par value. 
Further serious depreciation is not 
probable, despite grave depression in 
the industry. The belief obtains that 
a strong improvement will be seen 
before October. For this reason, 
wouldn’t advise selling at a loss. I 
consider it a promising property. 

T. McL., Highland Ill.: (1) Osage 
Nation Petroleum is just a gamble. 
Promoters expect a large advance, of 
course. Stock has proved a popular 
hit from the start. The current price 
of $1.75 fosters demand. It’s con- 
sidered cheap enough in view of allur- 
ing possibilities. (2) Better retain 
Swift International, now rated at 61, 
against 55 a week ago. 
much higher by and by. 
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Coming Shows 


Irene Franklin, ‘‘red head,” singer and com- 
poser of “red head” songs, will top the 
Orpheum bill next week—the last of the sea- 


son. The lyrics are written by herself and set 
to music by Burton Green, who accompanies 
her on the piano. Another most enjoyable 


number will be the Victor Herbert-Henry M. 
Blossom condensation of their popular musical 
comedy, ‘*The Only Girl.’’ It will be produced 
by a capable cast containing many of the origi- 
nal company. Other numbers are: A cycle 
of character songs by Herbert Moore sung by 
Grace de Mar, called “The Eternal Feminine;” 
Clayton Kennedy, burlesque piano player and 
dancer, assisted by Mattie Rooney; Sidney 
Towne with snappy stories and songs, aided 
by Bert Fisk at the piano; Karl Emmy’s ter- 
rier team; La France Brothers in equilibrist 
novelties; and the Orpheum Travel Weekly, 
showing scenes in Spain. 

o # 


The St. Louis concert of the Washington 
University Glee and Mandolin Club will be 
held at Moolah Temple at 8:15 p. m., Friday, 
May 9. ‘The club has just returned from a 
successful tour among the chief cities of Mis- 
souri. The members are in fine practice and 
will put up a good show. Thirty-three of them 
have seen active service during the war. The 
stars of the organization are William Kolbe, 
xylophone soloist, two years on the Orpheum 
circuit; Herbert Hausman, vocal soloist, for- 
merly with the Camp Funston minstrels; Henry 
Arthur, piano soloist, formerly associated with 
Rudolph Gruen and Giovanni Speranseo; 
Arthur Joraschky, leader of his own orches- 
tra, well known in St. Louis; and William 
Carter, guitarist, for three years member of 
the Pennsylvania University Glee and Man- 
dolin clubs. The banjo octette. is a unique 
feature. Its members are Fred Dreimeyer, 
Harold Lange, James Carter, Wilson Lewis, 
Wyllys Bliss, Arthur Joraschky, George Graves 
and Fitzhugh Lee.’ The unique jazz band is 
as follows: Henry Arthur, piano; Junior Bihr, 
clarinet; G. O. Busch, saxophone; S. E. Nall. 
saxophone; Arthur Joraschky, banjo; Fred 
Dreimeyer, tango banjo; William Carter, banjo 
guitar; Walter Skrainka, violin; John Grant, 
drums and traps. The varsity quartette, known 
as the Melodious Four, is composed of Walter 
Aulepp, first tenor; Junior Bihr, second tenor; 
Herbert Hausman, baritone, and George 
Aulepp. The boys will pull a big house. It 
will be a lively time. Get your tickets early. 

* * * 


Ralph Dunbar’s Tennessee Ten, in Ethiopian 
songs, dances and antics, introducing their 
famous jazz band with its dancing director, 
U. S. Thompson, will be the headline attrac- 
at the Grand Opera House 
next week. Two clever juvenile artists, Ar- 
thur Silber and Eva North, will present 
“Bashfoolery,” a comedy skit with song. 
Other features will be Lew Sully, the big 
fellow, in ‘Words and Music;” Willard Hutch- 


tion on the bill 


inson and Collette Sothern in ‘“‘Dropping a 
Hint;’’ Billie and Dot, two little girls who 
sing and dance; Sasaki Brothers, Japanese 


marvels; Dot Marsell in syncopated melodies; 
Madden the jazz juggler; the Animated 
Weekly, Sennett and Mutt and Jeff comedies 
and the Ditmar Animal pictures. 


A miniature musical revue in three complete 
scenes, called ““Mme. Theo. and Her Dandies,” 
will be the leading vaudeville attraction at the 
Columbia next week. ‘Tom Moore’s latest tri- 
umph, “One of the Finest,” will be the feature 
picture. Other vaudeville numbers will be 
Howard and Fields, assisted by Oscar Lee, in 
“The Ragtime Dining Car,” a realistic touch 
of minstrelsy; Tojetti and Bennett in “A 
Whirl of Dancing,’ with special songs; Coley 
and Jaxon, presenting “‘Sillyisms;’’ and Cherry 
and Stanley, gymnasts. 
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STANDAR MATINEE DAILY 
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Next—BROADWAY BELLES 
15c 


COLUMBIA 2s 


Daily, 11 to 11 VAUDEVILLE AND PICTURES. Daily, 11 to 11 


GERALDINE FARRAR ' “THE STRONGER VOW” 
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WE WILL HELP YOU 
HELP ST. LOUIS 
OVER THE TOP 


The undersigned banks and trust companies of St. Louis 
agree to loan their own St. Louis customers 90 per cent of 
their subscriptions to the 


Victory Liberty Loan 


at the coupon rate, namely, 434%, for a total period of nine 
months---divided into three loans of three months each. 
These terms, more liberal than are offered in any other of 
our great cities, are extended to the people of St. Louis in 
the belief that a great honor will come to our city if the 
St. Louis District again leads the entire nation. 


The City of St. Louis still lacks $25,000,000 of its quota. 
This is the last week of the campaign. The St. Louis District 
ts leading and, with your help, can be “‘first over the top.’ 
Go to your bank today and enter your subscription. 


American Trust Co., Jefferson Bank, North St. Louis Savings Trust, 
J. C. Van Riper, President. Y.-F. Moberly, President, C. W. Owen, Secy. and Treas. 


Baden Bank, Jefferson-Gravois Trust Co., Northwestern Bank, 
M. W. Muntzel, Cashier. M. C. H. Arendes, President. y A Hoffmann, President. 


Boatmen’s Bank, Laclede Trust Co., St. Louis Union Bank, 
Edwards Whitaker, President. H. W. Kroeger, Secy. and Treas. N. A. MeMillan, President. 


Bremen Bank, ‘ ‘Lafayette re Side Bank, Savings Trust Co., 
A. H. Reller, Cashier A. C. F. Meyer, President. Henry Carter, President. 


Broadway Savings Trust, Liberty Bank, Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney, 
Theo. Bothman, Secy. and Treas. J. L. Johnston, President. Cc. J. Prince, Cashier. 


Cass Avenue Bank, Lowell Bank, Southern Commercial and Savings Bank, 
L. E. Dehlendorf, Cashier. W. Koeneman, President. J. W. Angenendt, Cashier. 


Central National Bank, Manchester Bank, South Side Trust Co., 
B: F. Edwards, President. T. H. Sievert, Cashier. O. J. Gossrau, Secy. and Treas. 


Chippewa Bank, Mechanics-American National Bank, State Nations! Bank, 
J. S. Carr, "Cashier. Walker Hill, President. E. B. Pryor, President. 


Chouteau Trust Co., Meramec Trust Co., Third National Bank, 
S. L. St. Jean, Secy. and Treas. J. G. Lowe, Jr., Secretary. F. O. Watts, President. 


ony Mh 4 Co Mercantile Trust Co., Tower Grove Bank, 
P. Durkin, Vice President. Festus J. Wade, President. Alex. Miltenberger, Cashier. 


abhor: Taylor Trust Co., Merchants-Laclede National Bank, Union Station Trust Co., 
J. R. Lanigan, President. W. H. Lee, President. T. N. Karrajer, President. 


Farmers’ and Merchants Trust Co., Mississippi Valley Trust Co., United States Bank, 
H. R. Rehme, Secy. and Treas. Breckenridge Jones, President. Otto L. Teichmann, President. 


Franklin Bank, National Bank of Commerce, Vandeventer Trust Co., 
G. T. Riddle, President. J. G. Lonsdale, President. J. C. Barringer, President. 


Grand Avenue Bank, Newmarket Bank, Water Tower Bank, 
G. W. Clarkson, President. 7. £ Baskett, Cashier. H. B. Offenbacher, Cashier. 


International Bank, Night and Day Bank, West St. Louis Trust Co., 
G. Reismeyer, Jr., President. H. Hi. Hohenschild, President. Earle Meeks, Secy. and Treas. 


This space contributed by REEDY’s M1RkRoR to the cause of the Victory Loan 








